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HARD DRIVING o » o 


is sure to win the race, both on the road 
and in business — the weak, slow, hesi- 
tating man will be left on the way. The 
best driver in advertising is an attract- 


ve card STREET CARS. 


We can furnish the material for your 
business race so you'll be a winner. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 BROADWAY 
CWO NEW YORK 
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Right In It 


Is the advertiser who uses the Local Weekly. He is putin 
communication with all the people of the town—becomes 
one of them. What he says through the local paper is 
received as spoken to each reader individually. It is effective 
and produces results. The 1,600 local publications of the 


Atlantic Coast Lists 


Reach the country people of the New England, Middle and 
Southern States. They can be used in sections or as a 
whole. 


One order, one electro does the business. 
Catalogue for the asking. 





ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
{34 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 
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HOW DENTISTRY IS ADVERTISED. 

THE ORDINARY METHODS OF DENTAL 
ADVERTISING — THE INTERESTING 
METHODS OF DR. SHEFFIELD. 





There are at least ten dentists or den- 
tal companies whose advertisements 
appear regularly in the New York pa- 
pers, but there is only one who seems 
to have any correct idea of the art of 
advertising. 

The advertisements of the other nine 
show no taste, skill or originality. In 
fact, they are all more or less alike. 
The three things which these advertise- 
ments have in common may be noticed. 
First of all, no dental advertisement 
seems to be complete unless it has a 
full row or set of teeth. Just what 
attraction there is about an illustration 
of teeth I have never been able to dis- 
cover. To most people there is some- 
thing disagreeable, if not repulsive, in 
such an illustration. In the second 
place, the advertisers claim, with sin- 
gular unanimity, to be able to extract 
and fill teeth without pain. That is a 
great point. For it is the dread of 
pain that keeps many people out of the 
dentist’s chair. ‘*There was never yet 
a philosopher,’’ says Shakespeare, 
‘*that could endure a toothache pa- 
tiently.”’ And so, in order to attract 
philosophers and those who are not 
philosophers, the claim is made that all 
operations are ‘‘ absolutely painless.” 
Indeed, the very name of the advertise 
ment has a reassuring sound. One 
concern is called the Hall Painless Den- 
tal Association ; another is the Ameri- 
can Painless Dental Parlors, and so on. 
In the third place, the prices asked are 
usually said to be one-third the rates 
of other dentists. 

There is one New York dentist whose 
advertisements are different from any 
I have seen in the newspapers. I re- 
fer to the advertisements of Dr. L. T. 
Sheffield. There is no dentist whose 
advertisements look and read like this 
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No. I. 


one, which appeared a few weeks ago 
in all the New York papers : 





HAS IT OCCURRED TO YOU, LADIES? 
that though you may be dressed in the rich- 
est apparel, with eyes enchanting and feat- 
ures perfect, and still have ugly teeth or a 
movable plate, your friends can never ap- 
proach you without a feeling of repugnance ? 

Have you ever heard of Dr. Sheffiela’s 
Crown and Bridge Work? Cost the lowest 
consistent with good work. 

Call (consultation free), or send for pam- 
phlet. 

L. T. SHerrievp, D. M. D., 
26 West 32d St., N. Y. 


Here it seemed to me the advertiser 
had some idea of the art of using print- 
ers’ ink. Some of the larger and more 
extended advertisements are better cal- 
culated to strike the eye and attract 
attention than the one above quoted. 
One is reproduced elsewhere. 

The other day I called on Dr. Shef- 
field, and when I suggested that he 
ought to have an interesting story for 
PRINTERS’ INK, he replied: ‘‘I don’t 
know about that. I have seen your 
little paper almost every week for sev- 
eral years, and I seldom see anything 
in it of interest to the dentist.” 

‘“That is all the more reason,” I 
answered, ‘‘why you might say some- 
about your advertising. It is certainly 
out of the ordinary style and run of 
dental advertising, and besides your 
experience may be interesting to den- 
tists in other large cities.” 

“*When did I begin advertising?” 
said Dr. Sheffield, repeating my ques- 
tion. ‘‘ Well, I began practicing my 
own method of crown and bridge work 
sixteen years ago, and ever since then 
I have been advertising. I have been 
sixteen years at my present address.” 

‘** Let me ask, is there any violation 
of professional ethics by a dentist who 
advertises ?” 

‘‘T suppose there are some people 
who will claim that a dentist should 
not advertise because other professional 
men—doctors and lawyers—do not. 
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Yet I do not see why a dentist should 
not advertise the same as any business 
man. It takes some time for any pop- 
ular prejudice to die out, and I know 
many reputable dentists who would 
like to advertise, but they have not the 
courage. 

‘** Perhaps I have a better reason for 
advertising than other dentists. Let 
me explain my position. I claim that 
my system of crown work and bridge 
work is different from any in use among 
dentists. This system is covered by 
twenty-eight patents, and all but five 
are my own or my father’s inventions. 
Although I taught and published it 
to dentists from 1881 to 1885, I did not 
get much credit for my improvement. 

‘* Now, in order to bring my methods 
of crown and bridge work before the 
public, I advertised. I claim I can do 
this work better than any other den- 
tist, because I originated it. As I ex- 
plain in my advertisements, crown 
work is setting a porcelain-front gold 
tooth on a natural root ; while bridge 
work is filling an empty space, or an 
almost empty mouth, with teeth as good 
as natural teeth. 

‘*T do not suppose that more than 
one person in ten really understands 
about crown and bridge teeth. The 
subject must be explained to them. 
The best way to do it is by advertising. 
In no other way could so many people 
learn of my crown and bridge work, 
unless they voluntarily came to me for 
such information, and that they would 
not be likely to do without having had 
the work called to their attention. 

‘*Of course I have had some oppo- 
sition from other dentists, who claim 
to do the same kind of work. I 
brought suit to test the validity of my 
patents, and in 1889 the Dental Pro- 
tective Association was formed to fight 
them. ‘There are 4,000 members of 
the association, and every one of them 
will owe me royalties if the suit which 
is still pending is decided in my favor. 

** You will now see,” said the doc- 
tor, ‘‘ why I have made these things 
prominent in many of my advertise 
ments. It is necessary not only to ex- 
plain my position, but my system of 
crown and bridge work. I have had 
to explain just what can be done by 
such work in competent hands. 

‘In my early advertising,” continued 
the doctor, ‘‘I began using large 
space in the New York papers, Nine 
or ten years ago, when my advertising 
was the heaviest, I seldom had less 


than a column, and on Sundays I used 
a whole page. Of course it attracted 
attention to my name and my business. 
It was an unheard-of thing for a den- 
tist to advertise on such a large scale.” 

‘* What was the result of such adver- 
tising ?” 

‘* The resuit was, I built up a busi- 
ness worth many thousand dollars a 
year. I took the three houses in this 
row; I had twelve assistants, and more 
work than I could do at times. No 
advertising ever paid me better than 
the half and full-page advertisements 
of seven and eight years ago. For 
instance, I put a large advertisement 
one Sunday in the 7zmes. It cost, if 
I remember rightly, about $300. Yet 
it brought $2,000 worth of business 
which I could trace.” 

‘*Then you believe in using a large 
space for your advertising ?” 

“*Yes ; that is my idea of it. I do 
not believe in doing a thing, especially 
advertising, by haives. If you want to 
reach people, make your advertisement 
so large that they cannot fail to see 
and read it. If you put an advertise- 
ment in a small space, in most cases it 
passes unnoticed and unread. The only 
exceptions are ‘reading notices.’ I 
have used many of them, and I find 
they usually pay well. 

‘*The fact is, I have tried about all 
kinds of advertising, but, after all, the 
daily papers have paid the best. I 
have used the elevated railroad sta- 
tions and the cars. Just how much 
good that did I am unable to say. I 
have issued any number of circulars 
and pamphlets. My little 20-page 
book, with iull description and pict 
ures, has been an effective means of 
getting people interested in my system 
of crown and bridge work. {n most of 
my advertisements I invite the reader 
to send for this book.” 

At this point the doctor had his as- 
sistant bring two big scrap-books. One 
of them is about a foot thick, and con- 
tains specimens of his advertising dur- 
ing the last ten years. There is 
enough material in it to furnish adver- 
tisements for half a dozen dentists for 
twelve months. As I turned over the 
pages the doctor remarked : ‘‘I think 
you will find that my recent advertise- 
ments are an improvement upon the old 
ones. 

‘*When I began advertising I did 
not know much about the importance 
of style and arrangement of an adver- 
tisement. Since then I have paid not a 
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little attention to the way in which an 
advertisement should be set up and dis- 
played. I do not know much about 
the different kinds of type, but I know 
what suits me or strikes me as good. 

‘*Next to this, I believe in using 
striking head-lines. Sometimes, in 
place of a head-line, I use a picture. 
Either of these should catch the reader’s 
eye and attention, and induce him to 
read what follows.” 

‘Do you prepare your own adver- 
tisements ?” I inquired. 

‘*Most of them,” he repiied. ‘I 
have written all my circulars and pam- 
phlets. First, I make a rough draft 
of the advertisement, and then go over 
it with my assistant, who is clever with 
the pen and pencil. He makes sug- 
gestions and often draws the pictures.” 








My crown and bridge work is the only 
method in dental science that is perma- 
nent and which perfectly equalizes the 
strain of mastication. It is the only pos- 
sible method which permits of the fullest 
enjoyment while eating because the func- 
tions of the whole mouth can be exer- 
cised. This would be impossible with the 
old-fashioned plate. These teeth look 
like your own teeth, feel like your own 
teeth, and to all intents and purposes are 
your own teeth, and with moderate care 
will last a lifetime. Only gold and porce- 
lain are used in their construction, but, 
notwithstanding, the cost is comparative- 
ly low. Examinations and estimates free. 


L. T. SHEFFIELD, D. M. D., 
26 W. 32d St., 
New York City. 


Use Dr. Sheffield’s Creme Dentifrice. For sale 
everywhere. 





‘There is one thing I notice in your 
advertisements, and that is what you 
say about the cost.’’ 

‘Ves, Ido not advertise to do cheap 
work, or work cheaply. I charge good 
prices for good work. There is no 
more difficult work in dentisiry than 
bridge work, and the cost sometimes 
is considerable. I always mention the 
cost in my advertisements, because it 
is well to have a definite understanding 
with the patient before the work is be- 
gun. I have never catered for people 
who could not afford to pay my prices 
for my work. In my book there is a 
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list of more than two hundred patients 
who have allowed me to use their 
names as references. Some of them 
are prominent in social and public life 
—bankers, merchants, ministers, doc- 
tors and lawyers.’’ 

At the present time Dr. Sheffield is 
putting out some very good daily news- 
paper advertising. In the New York 
Sunday newspapers of June 7th there 
was a series of three ads, each occupy 
ing about one-third of a column. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Sheffield 
has a nose for advertising. He knows 
the value of news and of a name in ad- 
vertising. Several instances might be 
given, but this one will do. Yvette 
Guilbert, the music hall singer, came 
to the city last winter, and Dr. Shef- 
field, who spent several years in Paris 
and speaks French like a native, saw 
the chance. to advertise himself. She 
was interviewed by a Suz reporter, 
who quotes her as saying: ‘‘ But the 
strangest thing that happened was when 
a dentist asked me if he may call a set 
of teeth after me—a complete set-—the 
Yvette Guilbert set !—ah, guel drole de 
pays!” Yes, mademoiselle, this is a 
droll country for advertising. 

JouHN LEE. 





THE NEW IVORY SOAP ADS. 

The colored inserts that Procter & Gamble 
have begun to use in the periodicals for Ivory 
Soap have attracted wide attention. Con- 
cerning them Procter & Collier, the Cincin- 
nati advertising agents, say: 

“ Thecolored advertisements of Ivory Soap 
now beginning to appear in magazines and 
leading periodicals mark a new departure in 
advertising. These advertisements are print- 
ed in colors on white paper and each is a 
work of art. It is all done in Cincinnati, the 
printed pages being shipped to the different 
publishers for inserticn. For example, the 
whole cover of the May festival edition of 
Leslie’s Weekly, four pages, was shipped 
from here to New York after the eslered ad- 
vertisement of Ivory Soap was printed on 
the second page. No better advertisements 
are prepared anywhere than in Cincinnati 

“These colored advertisements cost more 
to prepare for some publications than does 
the advertising space they occupy. Herein 
is a marked Glas between the advertisers 
of ivory Soap and nine hundred.and ninety- 
nine out of a thousand other advertisers. 
The Procter & Gamble Co. believe in sub- 
mitting to the public something worth look- 
ing at and reading. Most advertisers seem 
to think that success in advertising depends 
on the cost of advertising space. The cost 
of the space is the least important element of 
success in advertising. First comes the se- 
lection of the right advertising mediums; 
next in order comes the right kind of adver- 
tisements, and least important comes the cost 
of the space.””—Push. 7 





+o 
A sicycte tire ad should be so plain that 
its meaning can be easily punctured by ‘the 
dullest reader. , 
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ADVERTISING BICYCLE TIRES. 


HOW IT IS DONE BY THE HODGMAN 
RUBBER CO. 


The Hodgman Rubber Company, of 
459 Broadway, was originally formed 
to engage in the manufacture and sale 
of such rubber goods as macintoshes, 
caps, bags, bath-tubs, hose, etc., but 
during this season they have brought 
out a bicycle tire. They have adver- 
tised it extensively, and, as a result, 
the tire has sprung into popularity. 

When I called at the Hodgman sales- 
rooms I met Mr. G. B. Hodgman, who 
directs the advertising of the house. 
Questioning elicited the following : 

‘* We started to advertise our tires in 
February of the present vear. As the 
bicycle season starts with the manu- 
facturers in November, all contracts for 
parts, etc., being placed at that time, 
it was rather late in the season, but we 
wished to test the efficacy of advertis- 
ing the article, and decided to confine 
ourselves, as far as possible, to New 
York City and vicinity, rather than to 
spread our advertising appropriation 
thinly over the whole country. Of 
course the bicycle trade papers and the 
magazines, which we use largely, cover 
a great portion of the country, but as 
far as newspaper advertising and dis- 
play cards are concerned, New York 
City has been our goal. 

“‘Of course the people we have 
wished to reach have been the riders 
and prospective riders. We reach the 
riders, or a great many of them, through 
the bicycle papers. To reach the 
prospective riders we have to lay our 
wares before the great mass of maga- 
zine and newspaper readers, In other 
words, we have to advertise to the many 
in order to reach the few. 

‘“‘The riders are the people who 
build our trade, for when they call for a 
special tire the manufacturer, as a rule, 
supplies it. In this way we have got- 
ten many orders and opened up busi- 
ness relations with many makers, whom 
we have not attempted to reach in any 
other way. Through the rider we in- 
terest the dealer, and through him the 
manufacturer ; so we find it to our ad- 
vantage to interest those who ride and 
who intend riding. 

‘To cover New York City we use 
the daily papers to some extent ; we 
have signs in the cable cars, and we 
distribute many display cards. We 
have never used outdoor posters, though 
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I think we shall consider that line in 
1897. 
‘* We have no particular way in which 
to trace replies, so I can scarcely name 
the medium which has paid us best or 
given us the best returns. However, 
I should say that the Youth's Com- 
panion, of Boston, has brought us an 
immense amount of good business, as 
far as we are able to judge, I should 
think that newspaper advertising was 
one of the best paying lines, though 
magazine advertising is also bringing 
us good returns. 

‘*We use, as a rule, about a quarter 
page in our magazine advertising, 
though we sometimes extend to a full 
page. Much of our advertising is de- 
signed here, and we direct the placing 
of al' of it, though a great deal of 
credit must be given to Messrs. Her- 
bert Booth King & Brother for the 
way in which they carry out our ideas. 

‘*We did not start to advertise until 
late in the season, as I said before, and 
we only began then in order to be in 
line for 1897, but our business has al- 
ready exceeded our best expectations. 
We have done a great deal better than 
we thought we should, and this has 
greatly increased our belief in the 
efficacy of advertising. 

‘*T am sorry that we did not know 
sooner of the bicycle paraue the other 
day, as we should have certainly en- 
tered a display. In fact, I did not 
know that there would be any pro- 
visions made for manufacturers’ dis- 
play until the thing was all over. If I 
had known of it, I would have most 
certainly had an effective advertise- 
ment on wheels, for we believe in do- 
ing a thing well, or not at all. 

‘*T think that we can take the credit 
upon ourselves of inaugurating the ad- 
vertising of bicycle accoutrements in 
the daily papers and in the cable cars. 
I cannot say much authoritatively upon 
the subject of advertising tires, for the 
reason that we have been such a short 
time in the field, but experience is a 
great teacher, and when you come to 
see me next year I expect to have a 
whole lot to tell you.” 

J. F. RIicHARDs. 


THE 1,950 newspapers in the State 
of New York have a combined circula- 
tion each issue of 10,023,079. Of this 
total the 802 newspapers in New York 
City are credited with 7,850,373, leav- 
ing for the 1,148 outside the city a 
combined issue of 2,172,706. 
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0 ‘It is the best of all newspapers 
> and the most valuable adver- 
;  tising medium in the universe. 
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For information as to rates, 
Address 


THE SUN 
New York 
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KEEP YOUR EYE ON US. 


There are some things that need watching. The 
admiring couple in our sketch is one of these. 
There are other things that it pays to watch. We 
and our goods belong to this class. 





, SF HUTCHINSON, ‘PIERCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
836 and 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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TRADE PAPER ADS. trade papers are calculated to impress 

a ee and convince as readily as the ads that 

Trade paper advertising has im- appear in daily newspapers or monthly 
proved greatly of late years. Some of magazines. Perhaps nowhere is this 
the advertisements that now appear in so apparent as in the periodicals de- 








voted to the wholesale dry goods 
trade. The two advertisements 
reproduced here from these peri- 
odicals are not given on account 
of any intrinsic excellence they 
possess, but simply to illustrate 
the tendency to humor that is now 
apparent in. many of these trade 
ads. Paderewski in a neglige 
shirt and no other covering is a 
view of him that is not familiar to 
the public ; but its strong human 
interest, and consequent value as 
an attention attractor, cannot be 
doubted. 
ee 


POETRY AND POULTRY. 

Practical ideas rule the universe. I 
could sing a song entitled ‘“‘ Poetry anc 
Poultry.”” My young friend H—— 
published his own pvems, sold and 
gave away 400 copies, and lost $350. 
A clothing merchant sent for him. 

“ My boy,” he said, “ I want to help 
you and myself at the same time. I 
am going to give away 1,000 turkeys 
as an advertisement, and | want you 
to write a poem announcing the fact. 
I will have it published in all the pa- 
pers, take the 600 remaining copies of 
your verses, and give them away with 
the turkeys. Now, what do you want? 
I'll give you $200.” 

——, poor fellow, had had no 
breakfast, but made a bluff. “I can- 
not prostitute my genius, sir, in such a 
manner,” he exclaimed. “ The thought 
of giving away my poems with a lot of 
turkeys is revolting.” 

“All right. I thought you needed 
a little money.” 

“Tdo. If you will give me $350 I 
will make the trade.” 

It was even so done, and H—— 
“worked”’ off the whole edition at 
turkey rates. Let struggling versifiers 
remember this and be wise.— Vew York 
Press. 


——— +o 

ONLY COMPLETE SETS SOLD. 

A young lady was asked the other 
day by her ane to make some pur- 
chases for him, of which he gave her 
a written list. The first item was 
“Scott’s Emulsion,” and after glanc- 
ing at it the intelligent young woman 
made straight for a certain large book 
shop, where she was received by an 
equally intelligent salesman. 

“IT want a copy of Scott’s Fmud- 
sion,” said she casually. 

** Scott’s what ?”’ said the clerk. 

“Scott's Lmulsion,”’ replied the 
maiden. 

**Oh, yes,” wasthe answer. ‘* Well, 
you see, we don’t sell Scott’s works 
except in complete sets.”"—7he Book- 
man. 





Press the button of advertising—in 
the right way—and the great public 
will do the rest. 
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A Paper 


Might demand 
greater recognition 
in an outside field 
than the local press 
claims. It should 
not, though; with 
a good local paper 
established it would 
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THE OREGONIAN’S BUILDING. 
Finest Newspaper Building 
West of Chicago. 





THE OREGONIAN 


... Ranks with the greatest 
papers of the country. This 











HERE IS t « ‘ : 

, ITS is why it has held its field, 
FIELD It has no competitors. 
Population : E. G. JONES, 

PORTLAND (Orricm) - - 81,342 IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING. 

PORTLAND’S SUBURBS . 17,800 

STATE, Oursive of Portiano 

4 anceg + + + 275,000 FF 

WASHINGTON - 375,000 : . 

Me os 100,000 The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 

WESTERN MONTANA 90,000 Sole Eastern Agents, 

BRITISH COLUMBIA - - 100,000 Tribune Building, The Rookery, 
gen hepa New York. hicagae { 

TOTAL « «>. + + 1,039,142 Parser aa 
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Tried All Others..... 


But found no paper 
equal to the 


Philadelphia Item 


Hardly Supply the Demand 


Letter from Levi & Joseph, Opticians 


PHILADELPHIA, June 5, 1896. 
Business Managers THE ITEM: 

GENTLEMEN — We take pleasure in informing 
you that we have suited 3,000 persons in eye glasses 
in the past month through having our ad in the 
Personals of the Philadelphia Item. We have tried 
all other daily papers but have found none of them 
to give as large a return as The Item. In fact, since 
we have used your paper we can hardly supply the 
demand. 

We shall continue advertising in The Item, and 
can recommend it for being the best advertising 
medium in Philadelphia. 

Levi & JOSEPH, 

Watches, Jewelry, Optical Goods, etc., 

No. 711 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
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EDITIONS DAILY 


CIRCULATION 65,000 SAS 
Read by the Masses Constantly. 
eRN Home OFFICE, 


<> OFFICE: , W5<l7 FirtH AVENUE 
SIT TEMPLE CT CHICAGO. 
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Tue First News 


OF THAT 


TERRIBLE 
TORNADO 


which swept through the- Mississippi Valley on the 
afternoon of May 27 and laid low a portion of St. Louis 


WAS GIVEN 
TO THE WORLD -BY 


THE ate 
Post-Dispatch 


| ALWAYS ‘a - A250 
piasT... — 
in Circulation 
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Che Cvening Wisconsin. 


“FORTY-NINTH YEAR, 


“MILWAUKEE, JUNE 1, 1896. 





THREE CENT 3. 





CIRCULATION FOR FIVE MONTHS. 


MILWAUKEE, May 30, 1896. 

STATE OF WISCONSIN, | 

Milwaukee County. f 

P. D. O’Brien, being duly sworn, says 
that he is now and has been for sixteen 
years foreman of the newspaper press- 
room of the 

EVENING WISCONSIN, 
and has had charge of the presses and 
paper used in printing the Evenine WIs- 
CONSIN; that he knows of his own know- 
ledge that the average daily circulation 
of the EvEninG Wisconsin for five months, 
from January 1, 1896, to June 1, 1896, was 
Seventeen Thousand Eight Hundred Sev- 
enty-Three (17,873) ore 
. D. O’BRIEN. 
Subscribed and sworn = before me this 
ist day of June, 1896, A. D. 
W. A. BOOTH, Notary Public. 
Milwaukee County. 


May 1 to 
18,018 
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+ 19,475 


Sworn Daily Circulation from 
fay 3 

Friday, May1, . . 

Saturday, May 2, 

Monday, May 4 


Tuesday, May 5, oe ss 
Wednesday, May 6, . . «. «. 18,748 
Thursday, May 7, Se 18,916 
Friday, May 8, ees» «6 
Saturday, May9,, . . . «. 18,647 
Monday, Mayli, . . . . « 17,841 
Tuesday, May 12, oe « « « ae 
Wednesday, May 13, . - « 17,785 
Thursday, May 14, - 17,855 


Pridey, Mayle, . « « « 
Saturday, May 16,. . ‘ 
Monday, Mayi18, . . 
Tuesday, May 19, Sie ca 
Wednesday, May 20, . . 
Thursday, May 21, 
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Friday, May 22, . - « 17,977 
Saturday, May 23, . . - 18388 
Monday, May 25, . » « maa 
Tuesday, May 26, . - 17,605 
Wednesday, May 27, 17,530 


Thursday, May 28, 
Friday, May 29, . 
Saturday, May 30, . 


me 6 e-@ o0's 


19, 907 
Average for month of May 18,312 
THE EVENING WISCONSIN co., 

C. H. EDDY, Se 
10 euuens Street, YORK. 

Boston (Mass.) Ideas: 

The Evening Wisconsin of Milwaukee 
issued a striking souvenir number come- 
memorative of the Wisconsin’s fiftieth an- 
niversary, and also of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the city of Milwaukee. The 
Ev ening Wisconsin is an enterprising, 
ably conducted paper, ever on the alert 
to take a progressive step, and we offer 
our heartiest congratulations on the high 
quality of its fifty years’ attainments. 
The features of its Golden Jubilee number 
are too many to be noted in detail, but 
they render the ixsue one that every Ameri- 
can should find it desirable to preserve. 
This issue has a handsome colored art 
supplement portrait of Solomon Juneau. 


HOME ADVERTISERS. 

Itis no exaggeration of the truth toclaim 
that a/] general advertisers in the city of 
Milwaukee use the columns of the Evening 
Wisconsin for their business announce- 
ments. This fact has added force in its 
meaning when it is known that the adver- 
tising rates of the Evening Wisconsin are 
higher than any other paper in the city, 
and its rates are uniformly adhered to. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISERS. 

A majority of the large and prosperous 
general advertisers throughout the United 
States use the columns of the Evening 
Wisconsin—most of them continuously 
for many years. As proof of the estima- 
tion in which the Evening Wisconsin is 
held by the general advertisers of the 
country, we give the following partial list 
of advertisers with which it has contracts: 


Royal Baking Powder, . . . New York. 
The Centaur Co., . © © « Mew York. 
N. K. Fairbank Co.,. , . - Chicago. 
Earl & Wilson, ea & ¢ . Troy. 
Gorham Mfg.Co.,. ... : Providence. 
Tiffany & Co., ons New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., wm © 8 « New York. 
Harper & Bros., . . . . . New York. 
Scribner & Co.,. . .. . . New York. 
Price Baking Powder, . . . . Chicago. 
Swift SpecificCo.,. .. . . . Atlanta. 
American Tobacco Co.,. . . New York. 
Scott’s Emulsion,. . . New York. 
W.L. Douglas,. ... Brockton, Mass. 
Pyle’s Pearline,. . ... New York. 
Lydia Pinkham, ... . Lynn, Mass. 
Cluett & Coon, . . © © 0 SUG, Me Ee 
Liebig Extract of Beef, - « « .~ Berlin. 
Beecham’s Pills, London. 


Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup, oo 
C.1. Hood & Co., . . Lowell, Mass. 
Mail Pouch Tobacco, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cuticura Rem., Potter D. &Chem., Boston. 
Hire’s Root Beer,. . . Philadelphia. 
Apollinaris, . .Germany. 
Horsford Acid Phosphate, Providence. 
Sapolio, New York City. 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Dr. Pierce’s ( W orld’s renew’: Buffalo. 
Quaker Oats, . Philadelphia. 


Ladies’ Home Journal, . . « Philadelphia. 
Lea & Perrin, . .. =... . London. 
Epp’s Cocoa,. . . + + « « « London. 
Brown’s Troches,.. , . . . Boston. 
Radway &Co., . « « « « « New York. 
Enameline, .... . . +. New York. 
Porous Plaster,, . . - . . New York. 


Pope Mfg. Co., . Hartford, Conn. 
Blackwell Durham Tobacco, Durham, N. ~% 
D. M. Ferry &Co., ... Detroit. 
Dr. Jayne &Son, ... . Philadelphia: 
Lyon & Healy, . . . . « « « Chicago. 
Hostetter Co . . Pittsburg. 
Horsford Baking Powder Co., New York. 
Equitable Life Ins., . . New York. 
Ripans Chem. ye md ) Sprucest. ated mee 
Humphrey Mcd. - « « New York, 
Dr. Green, . « « « « « » « New York. 
Diamond Dyes, . . . Burlington, Vt. 
Paine’s Celery Compound, Burlington, Vt. 
Munyon Home ease . Philadelphia. 


J.8S. Kirk & Co., . . + « « Chicago. 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., - + « Boston. 
Youth’s Companion, .. . . Boston. 
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RECORDS IN BICYCLE ADVER- 


TISING. 
‘By Louis James. 


If you look over the great display of 
bicycle advertising, you may think there 
are no poor bicycles, for they are all 
claimed to be far excellence. It re- 
minds me of the old Kentuckian’s re- 
mark to the effect that there is no poor 
whisky ; all whisky is good, but some 
whisky is better than others. And 
so with bicycles—they are all good 
enough, but some wheels are better 
than others. Some manufacturers claim 
peculiar merits for their frames; others 
for their tires ; others, again, for their 
bearings, and so on. 

It seems to me that this style of ad- 
vertising is in the right direction. The 
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swered only by the dealers themselves. 
Evidently it must pay them, or else 
they would have disco.:tinued it long 
ago. 

There are several bicycle manufact- 
urers, who make a special point of re- 
ferring to the records of their wheels. 
Among these we notice the advertise- 
ments of the bicycle called the ‘* Lynd- 
hurst."’ The manufacturers often refer 
to the point that their machine’ has 
made ‘‘seven world’s records.’’ They 
desire to appeal to racing men, and lay 
stress upon the fact that a maker who 
can build a good racing wheel can also 
build a good road wheel. 

In order to ascertain the value of 
this kind of advertising, I called the 
other day at the office of the manu- 
facturers of the Lyndhurst. When 








IRVINGTON--MILBURN ! 


Monte Scott Won the Time Prize, 
1 hr., 8 min., 29 sec. 


HE RODE A-—~— 











best way for the bicycle manufacturer 
is to single out one or two special 
features of his wheel, and to make them 
prominent in his advertisements. In 
this way he calls attention to the good 
points, which should induce a custom- 
er to buy his wheel in preference to 
some other kind. After a while a bi- 
cycle becomes favorably known to the 
public by its special features 

Another way is for the manufacturer 
to hire professional and amateur riders 
to use his wheel. He pays them a good 
salary and their expenses. These riders 
enter the races, and, if they win, the 
fact that they rode such-and-such a 
wheel is widely advertised. Just how 
much influence this has in selling a 
particular kind of bicycle can be an- 





asked whether their ‘* record advertis- 
ing,” so to speak, had paid, the head 
of the firm, Mr. McKee, said: ‘‘ Yes ; 
we have found it as profitable adver- 
tising as any that we put out. The 
records made by the Lyndhurst have 
done much to call attention to its spe- 
cial merits and features.” 

‘*But there are many people who 
do not care about racing; they only 
want a wheel for road riding,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘That is true, and our ‘light road- 
ster,’ as we call it, will stand the wear 
and tear of theroad. As we say in our 
advertisements, a maker who can build 
a good racing wheel can build a good 
road wheel. The records which a bi- 
cycle makes on the track should show 
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that the same kind of a bicycle will 
make a record on the road.” 

‘Do you notice any direct results 
from advertising your bicycle records ?” 
I inquired. 

‘* Yes; in some cases we can see that 
the records made have induced people 
to examine the bicycle. The time to 
advertise what the wheel has done is 
just after the event. You must strike 
while the iron is hot. You want to call 
the attention of people to the merits 
and qualities of the wheel while those 
features are prominent. It is no good 
to advertise special records a long time 
after a race or a test has taken place. 
We have found that the best advertis- 
ing is done when the record is fresh in 
the — mind. For example, one of 
the biggest events in the spring cycling 
season in this vicinity is the Irvington- 
Milburn Road Race. It was held on 
Decoration Day. It is to bicycling 
what the Brooklyn Handicap is to horse 
racing. One hundred and fifty riders 
entered the race, and half that num- 
ber finished. The man who won the 
time prize and broke three course rec- 
ords rode on one of our wheels. The 
next day we inserted the simple ad- 
vertisement which you are reproducing. 

‘* There is no doubt that such an ad- 
vertisement is a good thing for our 
wheel. It attracted many people who 
read about the race and ke contem- 
plated buying a strong and serviceable 
bicycle. Since then when they came 
in here several of them mentioned the 
race, which showed that they were 
most favorably impressed.”’ 


+o 
THE WAY IT’S TOLD. 

Your business may be fairly bristling with 
enticing things to talk about, but unless these 
g points are refined and worked into 
short, readable sentences, the reader won’t 

apt to see them as you see them. . 

What you have to say about your goods 
may have been said a million times before ; 
the way you say it, if you say it your way, 
is a new way, and will convince your readers 
in your favor—if it’s true. 

ion’t merely assert that you have the 
cheapest or the best store in town, but pick 
out some seasonable article and talk about it 
—describe it. A bit of description, if it’s 
vivid and true, will fetch people every time. 
Because your competitor's advertisements 
tinkle with meaningless boasting is just why 
you should take a tack and turn another 
way. Break away from old cut-and-dried 
methods and give your readers a refreshing 
surprise.— Fed Scarboro,in lrade Magazine. 


——— +o 
ITS DAYS ARE PAST. 

The days of circular advertising are prac- 
tically past in the larger cities, and the 
method stigmatized as “* bad form.”’—Chicago 
Apparel Gazette. 


STREET ADVERTISING IN PARIS. 

Just as London is beginning to adopt the 
kiosk system, additions have been made. in 
Paris to the number of these light Oriental 
structures already existing. Not only the 
boulevards, both fashionable and otherwise, 
but many by-streets are now provided with 
these picturesque advertisement edifices, 
which do so much to impart color to the 
Parisian thoroughfares. Corners formerly 
dark and dangerous at night are illuminated 
after dusk by the new kiosks, which brighten 
up the same places by day with their many- 
hued pictures. It is true that the latter have 
been limned more for the purposes of com- 
merce than art, but they are none the less 
agreeable to the eye on this account. —Push. 

OUTING GOODS. 

If your store carries a line of trunks, bags, 
or any other articles that may properly Te 
ut under the head of outing goods, don’t 
orget to give them a very prominent place 
just now. We know it is hard todo anythin 
in the way of effective display with susk 
cumbersome articles as trunks, yet it is not 
so much a matter of display as bringing the 
goods out into the open where shoppers can 
see them. Under the counter or down in the 
basement are not good places to stow away 
merchandise that ought to be selling now.— 
Dry Goods Economist. 
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AND YER DONT GET STU 





Courtesy of the Newspaper Maker. 


THIS is a reproduction of a poster 
which the New York Journal is exten- 
sively using, and which has been the 
subject of much favorable comment, 
not only on account of its own merit, 
but as an indication that the Journal 
has discarded what is now known as 
the Beardsley style of posters for a style 
that appeals far more readily to the 
popular eye and intellect. 
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BOOK ADVERTISING. 


The indorsement of Mr. Gladstone 
usually makes a book successful, and 
if the Grand Old Man were so inclined 
he could make a fortune by recom- 
mending half a dozen books annually. 
It was his recommendation of ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere” that helped the sale of Mrs. 
Humphrey 
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PRINTERS’ JARGON. 


Many people are not avare that printers 
have a language of their own, unintelligible 
to the uninitiated. The following “ up-to- 
date”’ orders give an idea of the printing 
office lingo: “* Billy, put Sir Charles Tupper 
on the galley, and finish up that murder you 
commenced yesterday. Set up the ruins of 
Herculaneum and iistribute the small-pox. 

Lock up Laurier and slice M’Carthy into the 
hell box and leave the pi alone until after 





Ward's book 
so. consider- 
ably, and it is 
his recom- 
mendation of 
Mr. Frederic’s 
latest novel 
that is selling 
it. The pub- 
lishers are, 
perhaps, wise 
in advertising 
the book in 
this way. The 
majcrity of 
people to.day 
buy books, not 
because they 
desire to have 
the pleasure of 
reading them, 
but because 
the books will Fs 
be talked 

about and it is 
necessary to 
be informed 
about them, 
Mr. Frederic’s 
novel will 
probably be a 
subject of con- 
versation in 
numerous cir- 
cles, and no 
doubt a large 
number of 
readers will 
purchase it for 
this reason, 
Theadvertise- 
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THE DAMNATION 


GLADSTONE 


PRAISES . 


OF 


THERON WARE 


by HAROLD FREDERIC, 





Published in England as 


ILLUMINATION. 





Pp. ; price, $1. 50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
the publishers, 


STONE & KIMBALL, New York.’ 





ment here 
reproduced is well calculated to secure 
this class of readers. 

EASY T oO SEL L. 

** When I goes shopping,” said an old lady, 
“TT allers ask for what I wants; and if they 
have it, and it is suitable, and I feel inclined 
to buy it, and it is cheap, and can't be got for 
less, I most allers take it without clappering 
all day about it as some people do.”’—¢/o7 
ence Kinghan. 





+o 
Tue business man who advertises 
Will win the richest business prizes. 


dinner. Put the ladies’ form to press, and go 
to the devil and put him to oak on Deacon 
Fogg’s article on ‘ Eternal Punishment.’ ”’ 
Now this is all simple enough when translated 
into English, and not nearly so rough as the 
reader may imagine.—Mea/ford Mirror. 


.) - 

A DESIGNING VILLAIN. 
Sallie—Paw, what is a designing villain ? 
Pa—Oh, the description would apply to 

one of those poster artists about as well as 
anything. Paila. Evening Bulletin 


Ir is fit that the tailor should abvwiies. 
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The Publication of... 


——THE—— 


CINCINNATI 
COMMERCIAL 
TRIBUNE 


On June 16th was the result of the con- 
solidation of the ‘‘ Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette” and the “ Cincinnati Tribune.” 

The number of copies of the ‘‘ Com- 
mercial Tribune” actually sold on its first 
day of publication was 79,490; actual 
sales of its first Sunday issue of June 
21st were 63,080, and the average sale of 
its first six week-day issues was 77,485. 

These figures confidently warrant the 
expectation that the new paper will easily 
be “the leading morning daily of Ohio.” 





Sample copies, advertising rates or other information on request. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 


PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES 
AND SOLE AGENTS FOR FOREIGN ADVERTISING. 


Tribune Building, New York. 1320 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


























IS THERE AN EIGHTH COMMAND- 
MENT IN ADVERTISING ? 


By John Tweezer. 


A bright New York journal, devoted 
to the art of advertising, is largely 
made up of reduced /ac-similes of the 
best current advertisements printed in 
the daily newspapers in all parts of the 
country. The argument of its pub- 
lisher to the prospective subscriber is 
that these superior samples can be prof- 
itably employed by the reader in his own 
business by making slight changes; or 
without change, in many instances, ex- 
cept as to name and address. It is a 
bold renunciation of the Eighth Com- 
mandment, in respect of the fruit of 
one’s brains—a challenge to the rights 
of property in the literature of adver- 
tising. 

Is the publisher of the advertising 
journal right or wrong? And, first, 
is there such a thing, at this tail end of 
the nineteenth century, as pure and 
absolute originality in literature? Is 
not every one who puts pen to paper 
an unconscious thief, however honest 
his intentions ? 

The history of advertising in literary 
form—an art which has only been de- 
veloped in the past decade—is too 
brief to afford data for conclusions 
based on the philosophy of history ; 
we shall therefore consider the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of general 
literature, of which advertising is a 
part. 

I believe it could be easily proved 
that there had been no absolute *‘ ini- 
tiation of what is essentially new’’ 
since the first roots of thought were 
planted in prehistoric times. Our very 
speech is the fruit of numberless mar- 
riages of dialects. We are the final 
product, mentally, of every thinker 
who has lived for forty centuries. The 
wisdom of Solomon, the fervor of the 
inspired prophets, the speculations of 
Plato, the singing verse of the poets 
of all time, the deductions of Bacon, 
Kant and Newton, the despair of 
Dante, the hope of St. Paul, the gen- 
ius of Shakespeare, the melody of 
Bach, have all a part in the fiber of the 
modern brain. We could not shut 
ourselves out from the influence of the 
past if we would.’’ In spite of our most 
heroic determination to be original, we 
are all liter-ry resurrectionists. ‘‘ Our 
brains are full of old material that has 
lost its labels.’ Goethe says that all 
that is wise has been already said; our 
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business is only to improve the form of 
its saying ; ‘‘All truth,” says Matthews, 
‘‘is aunit; hence every man who has 
mental strength to break through the 
shell and husk of things, and penetrate 
to their very heart and core, must of 
necessity bring back the same report as 
his predecessors.” Since the truth is 
the same always and everywhere, it 
must, in the nature of things, suggest 
the same ideas—aye, the same words, 
often—to different writers, living at 
different periods, speaking different 
tongues. No one but the Creator is 
continually creative; the human mind 
is essentially passive and receptive. 
The ancients called Memorythe mother 
of the Muses; it is the germ, the root, 
of all mental products. When Shake- 
speare wrote, all that had ever been 
written or thought before was centered 
in his wonderful brain, and he assim- 
ilated this material into his own men- 
tal capital. He vitalized what had al- 
ready existed. Lander said of him, 
when it was shown that Shakespeare 
pilfered freely from the Italian poets, 
‘*Yes, but he was more original than 
his originals, He breathed upon dead 
bodies and brought tiem intolife.” The 
fact is beyond question that every man’s 
mind is modified by every word and 
every suggestion which he ever allowed 
to act upon his consciousness. Shelley 
was right when he said that the poet is 
**in one sense the creator, and in an- 
other the crection, of his age.’’ 

Who can put his finger upon any one 
of the thousand thoughts that flit 
through his brain and declare, ‘* 7hat 
is my very own”? Who can trace the 
origin of every one of the myriad of 
ideas that have fallen upon his mind 
like dust, since infancy, impalpable 
and ever accumulating? We absorb 
thought unconsciously, as we breathe, 
and it thence becomes an undistinguish- 
able part of ourselves. Ruskin says 
that all men who have feeling are taught 
by every person they meet, and enrich- 
ed by everything that falls in their way. 
The greatest is he who is oftenest 
aided. Emerson asks, ‘‘ What isa great 
man but one of great affinities, who 
takes up into himself all arts, all 
sciences, all knowables as his food?’’ 

I could fill this page with examples of 
literary pilfering by the most ‘‘ origin- 
al’’ of allthe great writers of ancient 
and modern times, from Homer to this 
latest day. In many instances these 
apparent pilferings are merely the coin- 
cidence of saying the same thing in 
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the same way—even in the same words; 
but in a vastly greater number of ex- 
amples the ‘‘ borrowing” can be traced. 
Aristotle, Virgil, Dante, Milton (‘‘the 
celestial thief’’), Shakespeare, Pope, 
Voltaire, Goethe, Coleridge, Brough- 
am, Calhoun, Lincoln, Choate, Mo- 
liere (who was ‘‘only Plautus in a 
French court-mask’’), Chaucer, Adam 
Smith, Mirabeau—every writer, in fact, 
who has left a name in history has used 
the thoughts and ideas of others in his 
own compositions. They were not, 
therefore, plagiarists, petty pilferers, 
ignoble thieves; but were endowed 
with what Professor Flint calls ‘‘ that 
most valuab’e sort of originality which 
enables a man to draw with independ- 
ence from the most varied sources— 
the originality of Aristotle and Adam 
Smith.” 

As there is nothing new to say, he 
is most original, in these latter days, 
who gives to other men’s inchoate 
thoughts artistic development and ex- 
pression; who lays a firm hand upon 
shapes that have floated vaguely before 
a thousand eyes, and gives them fixity 
upon the canvas; who nourishes the 
bud unti! it fructifies. ‘* The question 
is not one of priority, but of truth; 
not of chronology, but of success- 
ful assimilation and expression; not 
whether we have nicely discriminated 
our borrowed thoughts from our own, 
but whether we have breathed our own 
convictions into the thoughts that have 
got mixed up in our skulls.” Emerson 
somewhere finely says that ¢hought is 
the property of him who can entertain 
zt, and of him who can adequately place 
it. 

The whole question as to the pro- 
priety of adopting another’s advertis- 
ing idea to one’s own uses hinges, I 
think, upon the form of one’s adapta- 
tion of the idea—upon the manner of 
itsuse Onecan gather trom the whole 
ficld of advertising the valuable mate- 
rial which he afterward can work into 
his own creation—as a bee rifles a 
thousand flowers, to organize the stolen 
material into higher forms of good. 
But if, instead of extracting the honey, 
and making a new compound distinct 
from its constituent substances, the 
advertiser transplants the flowers 
bodily, stalk and root, into his adver- 
tising space, he is a thief, pure and 
simple. The difference :s illustrated 
in the dispute between the two broom 
sellers: ‘‘I do not understand how you 
undersell me,’’ said one, ‘‘for I steal 
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‘*The explanation is 
“I steal 


my materials.’’ 
simple,”’ replied the other; 
my brvoms ready made.” 

One can have no guaranty as to the 
originality of his ideas and the novelty 
of his conceptions; but he can be orig- 
inal in the form in which he expresses 
them. The only real iniquity which 
tempts him is to assert that these stolen 
sweets are his own creation—to claim 
original authorship of other men’s 
ideas, forms or expressions. Let him 
steer clear of deception in this partic- 
ular, and not avow original ownership 
of his borrowed wealth. Let him, as 
did Moliere, ‘‘ take his property where 
he finds it”; let him gather ideas from 
other advertisers, where he will; let 
him filch an idea in typography here, 
a turn of expression there; but let him 
so assimilate these gathered fragments, 
so marshal and arrange them, as to 
make them his own, and so furnish to 
the ext gleaner the rich treasure of an 
original product. And for him the 
Eighth Commandment shall have no 
terrors !— The Kerstone. 


The foregoing is reproduced in its 
entirety because it states very aptly the 
position of sensible people on ‘‘ origi- 
nality in advertising.’’ There isa large 
amount of senseless twaddle written 
on this subject, and it is refreshing oc 
casionally to read articles which con- 
tain a —T and rational view of it. 


—[Ep. P. 


te 
RUL ES ‘FOR EMPLOYEES. 

The following is a selection from rules for 
employees, which have been promulgated by 
a large Western firm: 

Keep your eyes on the front door. Cus- 
tomers should be waited on promptly and 
pleasantly. 

Salesmen when disengaged will take posi- 
tions near the front door instead of the back. 
Customers do not come in at the rear. 

Don’t stand outside the front door when at 
leisure. It is an excellent notice to competi- 
tors and customers that trade is dull. 

If you know of an improvement of any 
kind, suggest it at once to the manager; it 
will be impartially considered. 

Employees are requested to wear their coats 
in the store. It is not pleasant for a lady to 
have a gentleman waiting on her in his shirt 
sleeves or with his hat on. 

Clerks when on jury duty have the privilege 
of turning in their fees or having the time 
absent deducted from their wages. Drawing 

salary for their services, the company is en- 
titled to their time or its equivalent. 

Keep mum about our business. Always 
have a good word to say for it and never say 
it is dull. Keep your eyes and ears open 
about your competitors. 

+o -- 

EvERYBoDY knows enough to come in when 
it rains, if your advertised prices on um- 
brellas and mackintoshes are right. 
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ABOUT COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 
By L. J. Vance. 

It seems to me that advertisers might 
pay more attention than they now do 
to the college publications. For if, as 
Shakespeare says, there’s nothing to 
be got nowadays unless thou canst fish 
for it, you can fish through these pa- 
pers and get some business. Any ad- 
vertiser who has goods that are in de- 
mand and largely used by college stu- 
dents should get returns, that is, if he 
exercises judgment and care. Looking 
over recently a number of college pub- 
lications, I find that some well-known 
advertisers are fishing in these waters. 
I take it that their advertising is quite 
profitable. 

According to my experience, as a 
purchasing factor college students are 
rather liberal, and do not hesitate to 
pay good prices for good things. The 
majority of the undergraduates at the 
larger colleges and universities, such 
as Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Princeton 
and Columbia, have considerable money 
to spend. Some have liberal allow- 
ances, often as high as $4,000 a year. 
Hence, if an advertiser has an article 
that the ‘‘ boys” want, he can sell it 
to them. When I was at college some 
years ago, a well-known tobacco com- 
pany advertised very widely and wisely 
a certain brand of tobacco for cigar- 
ettes and for the pipe. If I remember 
rightly, a small sample package would 
be sent on the receipt of a few cents. 
It did not take long for that tobacco to 
become popular with the boys, and it 
has had a large sale in college towns. 

In order to advertise judiciously in 
college publications, it is necessary to 
know something of the different pa- 
pers. It may not be generally known 
that some 260 college papers are enu- 
merated in the American Newspaper 
Directory. This is exclusive of the 
large number of journals devoted to 
schools and educational interests. It 
would not be easy to mention a college 
that does not have its own organ. The 
larger the institution the more papers 
there are published. With few ex- 
ceptions college papers are neatly, 
often daintily printed, and well edited. 
Indeed, not a few of our editors now 
prominent in commercial journalism 
received their first lessons on the col- 
lege paper. 

The bulk of the advertising, in all 
college publications, is purely local. 
It consists of the cards and announce- 
ments of the retail dealers and shop- 
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keepers of the town where the college is 
located. Those who cater for this 
trade must advertise in the college 
paper if they wish the student’s pat- 
ronage. 

The advertising rates of the college 
publications are ratherlow. They are 
certainly below the average rates 
charged by other papers of the same 
circulation, either in quality or quan- 
tity. One hundred dollars will go a 
great way in the college paper. The 
favorite size is the quarto for the 
weeklies, while the monthlies take the 
magazine form. 

Of the 260 college publications, per- 
haps 10 or 12 will answer all the wants 
of the average advertiser. It may be 
well to indicate briefly some of the 
features of this field of journalism. 

College papers may be divided into 
two classes. In the first class we have 
publications that appeal to the alumni 
as well as to undergraduates. They 
have a general circulation. There are 
two, perhaps three, such publications. 

The University Magazine, a monthly 
published at New York City, is de- 
voted to matters of interest to college- 
bred men. It was started several years 
ago, and, being somewhat of a pioneer 
in the field, it took some time to get 
fairly established. This magazine is 
about the size of Scribner's, and con- 
tains a fair amount of good literary 
matter. There are usually several 
leading articles, illustrated, sketches 
of prominent alumni with portraits, 
and then follows classified news and 
items from the different colleges or 
universities. The advertising is rather 
general in range, and consists of book 
publishers’ announcements, insurance 
companies, hotels, railroads, photog- 
raphers, bicycles, etc. The circulation 
is, perhaps, 7,000 copies per issue. 

The Batchelor of Arts, a monthly 
published at New York City, is now 
in the beginning of its second year. 
Under the editorship of Mr. John 
Seymour Wood, a Yale man, it has 
taken a strong hold on the college men 
throughout the country. In order to 
enlist the sympathy and support of 
many alumni, there is an advisory 
board consisting of representative men 
of twenty-five different colleges. 

The Batchelor of Arts is an odd size, 
being about five inches wide and twelve 
inches long. Each number averages 
about 150 pages. The literary matter 
is excellent, but it is the policy of the 
management not to use pictures. The 
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comments on university matters are by 


the well-known literateur, Edward S. 
Martin, while the athletic department 
is conducted by Walter Camp, the 
football expert. The advertisiag is 
about the same as the magazine above 
named. It makes, however, a specialty 
of the announcements of a selected list 
of schools for boysand girls. The cir- 
culation I should give at about 10,000. 

A slightly different specimen of the 
same class may be seen in the Yale 
Alumni Weekly, published at New 
Haven. This paper has not a general 
circulation, except among Yale men. 
It appeals only to them, and it keeps 
them posted about what is going on in 
Yale circles. It carries a fair amount 
of advertising, and seems to be popu- 
lar with the local tradesmen. The 
paper has quite a large circulation for 
a college weekly, being about 2,000 
copies. 

Then there is the Harvard’s Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine, which appeals to the 
alumni. It has high-class literary mat- 
ter and a circulation of 1,200. 

In the second class are the college 
papers published daily, weekly and 
monthly. Their circulation is confined 
entirely to the undergraduates. Al- 
most every student takes one or an- 
other of these papers, for it is the only 
way in which he can learn the latest 
news. The majority of students read 
carefully their college paper. 

There are daily papers published at 
almost all the prominent colleges. It 
takes an institution with at least 1,000 
students to support a daily. The paper 
is usually a four-page affair, and I sup- 
pose it is often difficult to find news to 
fill it. Some mention may be made of 
the different dailies. 

The Yak Daily News is well sup- 
ported and has a circulation of about 
1,000. The advertising is fair. The 
Harvard Crimson \ooks prosperous and 
enjoys some outside advertising—cir- 
culation about 1,200. It is not diffi- 
cult to tell where the Princetonian and 
Pennsylvanian are published. Both 
have a circulation of about 700. The 
Brown Herald is the daily organ of 
the students at Providence. The Cor- 
nell Daily Sun compares favorably with 
any paper of its kind. It is well ed- 
ited and loyal to everything relating to 
Cornell. Its circulation is about goo. 
The Cardina/ is the title of a daily is- 
sued at Madison, Wisconsin, by the 
students of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and the /alo Al is published 
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daily at Leland Stanford University. 
Circulation of each about 500. 

The college dailies are devoted more 
tonews-getting than the weeklies. The 
latter, while they print the current 
college gossip, give space to literary 
and other matters. For some reason 
the fortnightly paper is in vogue at the 
colleges. The Yale Record is a fort- 
nightly, and has a circulation of about 
1,000. The Harvard|Lampoon, as its 
name indicates, takes fortnightly a 
satirical view of things\in general. It 
is illustrated with humorous drawings 
and sketches, good and bat-verse. It 
is the only college paper of the kind 
that has managed to survive more than 
one year. Circulation about 800. The 
Dartmouth and Columbia Spectator, 
both issued fortnightly, are the most 
prominent papers at their respective 
colleges. Each has a circulation of 
700. The Cornell Era, a weekly pub- 
lished at Ithaca, N. Y., once had the 
field to itself, but has been crowded 
by its rival, the Daily Sun. The gis 
is the problematical title of a fortnightly 
published by the students of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Circulation 
about 600. 

There are several monthlies pub- 
lished at the different colleges. The 
Yaie Literary Magazine is the oldest 
college monthly, having celebrated its 
sixtieth anniversary last April. The 
Nassau Literary Magazine was estab- 
lished at Princeton fifty years ago. Both 
are a little larger in size than PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, and each issue consists of 
about 80 pages. Circulation about 450. 
‘The college monthly is the sacred re- 
pository, or graveyard, of the bright 
productions of the shining sophomore, 
and the grave senior. It is apt to be 
‘*heavy,” although the editors would 
object to that view of their work. 

Finally, to the list should be added 
the publications of several of the Greek 
letter fraternities. At least two have 
quite a good circulation. The Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Quarterly, published at 
New York, is about the size of MW/un- 
sey’s. It is neatly printed and has a 
circulation of about 1,200. The Beza 
Theta Pi, a monthly published at Cin- 
cinnati, has about the same circulation. 

All of these Greek letter publica- 
tions are taken and are of interest only 
by members of these secret societies, 
just as Masonic publications circulate 
only among the members of that order. 


<A ERTS eae 
Tue bookseller who advertises well will 
have a large volume of business, 
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The American Newspaper Directory.) The Only 























, Safe Guide 
. For 
E Advertisers. 





Accepted First and Last as the Only Standard Authority on News- 
paper Circulation, by the Commercial World and 
All Successful Advertisers. 


You wish the best, the brightest, the most complete newspaper 
IF directory published, you must follow our sign board, and buy the 
American Newspaper Directory, published by Geo. P. Rowell & 

Co., 10 Spruce St., New York. Price $5 per Copy. 


A publication of its kind in the world can compare with it either 

NOT in intrinsic value as a guide for the advertiser or in the handily 

arranged statistical tables of upwards of 20,000 newspapers and 

periodicals, published in the United States and Canada, and arranged alphabetically accord- 

ing to State, city, town and class, name, age, character, form, size, denomination, circulation, 

subscription price, date of issue, and editors’ and publishers’ names. Also the important in- 

dustries and other natural advantages that belong to that particular territory that make it 
an invaluable guide to the advertiser to reach the class of customers he most desires. 


Circulation ratings are correct, or as nearly so as it is possible for 
THE human ingenuity and twenty-eight years of honest, persistent 
effort can make it. It has no prejudices or favors to bestow, 

requiring all publishers to conform to their established rules and forms. 


Commands confidence in the commercial] world, and by the exposure 

TRUTH of untruthful publishers, The American Newspaper Directory has 
won for itself name and fame. Nothing can swerve it from its 

honest path and the exposures of ne ergy dishonest publishers (often at a great loss in 
advertising patronage) has but added luster to their fame. Their name alone would be a 
sufficient guarantee for the largest and best advertisers in the land to pin their faith to as 
regards newspapers as to how and where to place their advertising the most judiciously. 
But not content with this alone, it establishes a precedent that no other directory can or 
dares to do, viz.: A guaraatee that all nem marked with an * or given in figures are correct 











as furnished by the publishers, under a forfeit of $100. 
Will be paid to the publisher who furnishes a statement to the 
$10 Directory and the Directory fails to publish the figures as 
furnished. 
Reward will be paid to the first person who proves to the 
REWARD. irectory that the statement furnished by any publisher is 
untrue. 


To insure you one of the earliest copies of above work, remit early by check, New York 
draft or postal order to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
10 Spruce Street, 


New York. 


In the 24th week of the $1,000 competition of the American Newspaper Directory, fifteen ad- 
vertisements were received, of which the one above repruduced was adjudged to be the te is 
advertisement was written by H. H. Shoemaker, of Marion, Ohio, and appeared in the Ashley (Ohio) 
Times of June 17th. In the original it occupied 444x8X inches. The first advertisement in the com 
petition appeared in PRINTERS’ INK of January 22d he last advertisement will appear in PRINT 
ERs’ Ik of July 15th. No advertisement will be considered which reaches the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory later than July 4th. The result of the competition wil] be an- 
nounced in the issue of July 22d, 
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Send Me 
$500 or $1,000 


For any man who spends not 
more than $5,000 a year for adver- 
tising, who will send me before July 
15 a check for $500, I will prepare a 
plan for his advertising, furnish, as it 
is needed, all necessary copy and ad- 
vice for one whole year; and I will 
furthermore enter into a written agree- 
ment to refund the whole $500 paid 
me if at the end of the year it can be 
shown that I have not made or saved 
for him double the amount of my fee. 


The man who spends $10,000 
may make the same arrangement by 


sending his check for $1,000. 


I mean exactly what I say, but I 
reserve the right to decline any order. 
I will not accept an order on this 
basis unless I am sure I can do ex- 
actly what I promise. 
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I wish to hear from those whose 
advertising is not bringing the results 
it should. I offer them a certainty. 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


Vanderbilt Bldg. « New York 
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HOW THE NOW POPULAR “ MYSTERY 
STORIES ” ORIGINATED. 


* Father !”” 

The editor of the great m 
his weary eyes from the mass of MSS. petore 
him and gazed lovingly into the fresh, open 
countenance of his son and heir. 

“* What is it, my boy ?”’ 

“ Father,”’ repeated the youth, “* would you 
be proud were I to write something for the 
magazine ?”’ 

‘“My dear boy! Proud of you? Indeed I 
would.”’ 

“ Father, I have written something.” 

* What is it, my son ?”’ 

“I know, dear father, that you have been 
struggling along for the past few years in the 
hope that some day an idea would come to 
you that would make us all famous.” 

** Yes, my son.”’ 

“Well, father, I have written a story. It 
is not a great story, and were it submitted to 
you or any other editor, it would be con- 
signed to the waste basket.”” 

** Well, well ?”’ 

_ “I know you wish to see me obtain a start 


“Yes, my boy; but if your story is unin- 
teresting no one will read it.”’ 

“Yes, they will, father. The story is 
completed, with the exception of the last 
chapter, and I’m blessed if I know how to 
end it. I have pondered over it for months, 
and I am just as near a solution to-day as I 
was months ago. I don’t know how to end 
ere 


it. 

“* Well 2” 

“ That's it, father. We will run the story 
as a serial, and offer a prize of one thousand 
dollars to the person sending us the best final 
chapter.”” 

** My brave boy, you have saved us !"’ feel- 
ingly answered the father, and he fell on the 
neck of his son and wept tears of joy.—San 
francisco Wave. 


A NEWSPAPER CURIOSITY. 

The Daily Missouri Editor, consisting of 
24 pages, size 3% by 6%, gives the following 
account of itself : Ta 

“The Daily Wissouri Editor is without a 
model and without a shadow. Never before 
in the history of the human race has a daily 
newspaper for y a men been printed 
on water. This journal will record the doings 
and sayings of the Missouri Press Association 
in its thirtieth annual ueeting held on the 
Anchor Line steamboat, Belle Memphis, be- 
tween St. Louis and Memphis, June 5-11, 
1896. It will be issued every morning except 
Monday. Each editor on the boat will be 
entitled to one copy every day free. For extra 
copies and complete sets of the five days’ edi- 
tions apply at the business office in barber 
shop. The Daily Missouri Editor is ron- 

olitical, non-sectarian, non-expensive. | It 
as not come to stay. Now is not the time 
to subscribe.”’ 


ae SO 


SO IT SEEMS. 


Every poor speller seems to finally go into 
the sign-painting business.—A*¢chison Globe. 
—- 
I “ap” my goods in the springtime, 

And I “tad” my goods in the fall, 
And in the golden summertime 

I “ad” them most of all. 

Thro’ all the changing seasons, 

While the stars shine in the skies, 
1 outsell my competitors— 

Because I advertise. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Silver Knight and National Watch- 
man, of Washington, D. C., say they have 
50,000 circulation. 

Tue W. D. Boyce Co., Chicago, issues > 
new booklet, “* Rates and Rules,”’ which is 
unique in the subject matter as well as typo- 
graphically. 

““Smitu’s Cyctery”’ is a sign put over a 
bicycle store in a provincial town. If the 
word “cyclery”’ is not in the dictionary, it 
certainly tells its story without ambiguity. 

Capt. CHARLESON sailed on Sunday, June 
21st, from the Battery, New York, in his 2c- 
foot open sail-boat, the “‘Sozodont,” carrying 
advertising matter of Sozodont for use in 
England. 

A GROCER on Forty-second street makes a 
plea for honest goods in the following legena 
p'aced in front of his place of business: 

Good wine needs no bush. 
Good coffee needs no mixture. 

“ ver one million dollars’ worth to be sac- 
rificed on the altar of public approval, a sale 
of historicai may>itude,”’ are he high-sound- 
ing words introducing a mammoth placard 
advertisement on a Fourteenth street furni- 
ture store. 

A SANDWICH man on Nassau street, repre- 
senting an Ann street dealer, seems to be 
both agent and advertiser. Below the adver- 
tisement that he carries you can read : “Stop 
this man; give him your order. It will be 
promptly attended to.” 

Tue “store mottoes”’ which occasionally 
appear in Printers’ Ink are intended for the 
use of retailers who find it difficult to write 
such mottoes properly themselves. ‘The ma- 
jority of those that have already appeared 
were written by Mr. Joel Benton. 

It is said that Edward W. Bok, editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, has been offered the 
editorship of the Pa// Mall Magazine, Will- 
iam Waldorf Astor’s London monthly, at a 
salary of about $25,000 a year, with the added 
inducement of a mansion thrown in for the 
entertainment of distinguished literary visit- 
- to England, and that he has declined the 
offer. 


ee eee 
IN THE LIGHT OF TRUTH. 

Some strange advertisements some in the 
Light of Truth,a paper published at Cin- 
cinnati in the interest of spiritualism. Here 
are some of the odd things advertised: 

Healing paper, charged with curative 
power, mailed to any address for $1. 

A College of Fine Forces, that confers the 
title of D. M.—Doctor of Magnetics. 

A ten-cent talisman “to draw your spirit 
friends around you.” 

Occult culture, “the drill of the soul 
whereby it learns of the God within.” 

Instructions for living 100 years. 

Hell! A Critical Review. 

Improved Minolithian and Mediumistic 
Developer. 

History of Asia 35,000 years ago.—Na- 
tional Advertiser. 
ss 

A QUESTION, 

“* Are you really the gentleman who writes 
those funny things for the morning paper ?”’ 
asked the :rcenuous girl. 

“I am,” admitted the humorist, with as 
much modesty as he could command. 

‘* There is one thing I would like to know. 
What makes you put the name of some other 
paper after the funniest ones ?”’—Cinctnnati 
Enguirer. 
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THE “BONNIE BRIER BUSH” IN 
VERTISING. 
New York, June 25, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
How widely Ilan Maclaren’s book has been 
read is shown by the use advertisers are 


AD- 








A Well Dressed Window. 


Tan Maclaren, in his famous 
book, talking of a London cloth- 
ing window, says: “It’s & bonnie 
show and denty, an’ no wunner the 
laddies stan’ and stare. 

“But gae intac the shop, and 
peety me, there’s next tae nae- 
thing; it’s a’ in the window.” 

How trte of some windows in 
this city. 

Serges in ours this week—a few 
suggestions cf thousands of suits 
—and the suits are inside; all sorts 
and cut; always your size. 

$12 to $30. 


Rocers Pest & Co. 


Prince and Broadway. 
Warren and Broa lwar. 
Wbirty-second and Rroadwar 





making of it. Recently the Murphy Var- 
nish Co. quoted Jamie Soutar’s opinion of 
Marget Howe, and other advertisers have 
quoted other parts of the book. The latest 
uotation is in this advertisement of ). 
eet & Co., which I inclose. O. H. 





a 
BASEBALL AS AN ADVERTISER. 
CHICAGO, June 20, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Years ago shrewd business men saw how 
the national game could be utilized for pur- 
poses of advertising. At present there are 
many baseball teams maintained by business 
houses, primarily for the advertising that 
they receive through them. In some instances 
the team of a business firm is recruited from 
its employees. Again, the club may be com- 
posed wholly of outsiders who have never 
seen the place of business of the company 
whose banner they carry. The house usually 
purchases the uniforms duly lettered with its 
name in bold characters, together with all 
the necessary paraphernalia. These, with 
the addition of an occasional afternoon “off” 
besides the customary Saturday afternoon, 
are understood to bein the nature of compen- 
sation for the services of the players. hen 
a certain firm makes anextra effort for excel- 
lence in its team, the manager is instructed 
to spare no expense in securing stars of the 
semi-professional sort in order to get a win- 
ning club. When pride is a factor, the ad- 
vertising derived through the baseball team 
may be dearly bought. C, E. Severn. 
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FROM A PURCHASER’S STANDPOINT. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., June 21, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have learned something about advertising 
by learning to ride a bicycle. The craze 
struck me a few weeks ago, and a friend who 

ad more sense than I advised me to get an 
old wheel to learn on. I did so. have 
learned to ride, and now I am going to buy a 
new wheel. But there are some things I shall 
demand in its construction, and this is where 
I think I have learned something about ad- 
vertising that a great many wheel manufact- 
urers don't know. At least they don’t display 
the knowledge in their advertising. I will 
demand that the wheel I buy shall eos tires 
least liable to i 
structed that they won’t leak, and I don’t 
think rubber washers around the neck make 
that kind of valves. You have to buy too 
many new washers. On my new machine I 
want pedal cranks that won’t come loose, 
keyed to the shaft (if keyed at all) with keys 
that won’t work loose or fall out ; the ten- 
sions must be easily adjusted, and stay at 
that adjustment until I want to change it ; 
the balls for bearings must be of some kind 
that won't break ; the bearings will have to 
be mighty near dust-proof if T buy the ma- 
chine, and I want to be able to clean them 
without taking a day off. I shall be interest- 
ed in finding a tire less liable to slip on a wet 

avement than some others, and if it should 

come punctured I want to be able to repair 
it quickly with the tools I may always have 
with me don’t want a anehine that is so 
light as to cause a suspicion of its strength, 
or so heavy as to tire me in riding. 

Here are a number of points doubtless to 
be found in many high-grade machines, but 
some of which I have not seen in any bicycle 
advertisement. The first ad I see of a ma- 
chine warranted to contain these features 
will make a purchaser of me, and I won't 
haggle over the price. 

think there are thousands of riders who 
want just the kind of a wheel I do, and they 
are looking for the same kind of an ad that I 
am. C, WESLEY. 
ADVERTISING TROLLEY CAR PARTIES. 
New York, June 20, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the larger cities and towns trolley car 
parties are now an accepted form of amuse- 
ment. A trolley or cable car is hired, is ap- 
propriately decorated, and amid the blowing 
of horns or other noisy demonstration, it is 
sent to the end of the line filled with revelers. 
Usually the party hiring the car is a club, 
and not unfrequently refreshments are served 
at the end of the route. Several car com- 
panies have cars specially furnished for this 

urpose in the way of cushioned seats, etc. 

“he fact is growing, but the street car com- 
panies are not alive to the fact that by judi- 
ciozs advertising they could increase the 
taking of this recreation very much. At 
present when the members of a club propose 
to have a trolley car party, it is often a mat- 
ter of some difficulty to even find the officer 
of the car company whem it is necessary to 
see. 

I see no reason why the pleasures of trolley 
parties could not be effectively advertised in 
the newspapers, supplementing this by a 
booklet, giving fuller information, distributed 
to all applying for it. A good plan would 
also be to send these booklets to all the clubs 
and associations of young people in the vicin- 
ity, and occasionally when the fever seems to 
be waning to make special rates. 

H. H. Winstow. 


uncture, with valves so con- , 
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MORE ABOUT RATES. 


Office of 
“ Tue Looxinc Gtass.” 
ATLANTA, Ga., June 22, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
We read with pleasure your article on page 
o in the issue of June 17th, headed ‘* About 
ates.”” 

Your advertising principles are in exact ac- 
cordance with those held by us since our 
establishment. We have frequently refused 
small] advertisements when proffered us with 
the understanding that “if it pays we will 
give you more.”’ Not that we are afraid to 
subject our paper to any reasonable test, but 
because it is so manifestly unjust to judge the 
advertising value of any paper by a small 
ciap-trap ad that has no value in itself and 
conveys neither information or interest to the 
reader. 

We also feel that it is very unjust to charge 
our home advertisers, who are usually our 
friends, more than a foreign advertiser, who 
is usually an utter stranger. We have al- 
ways made it a point to adhere strictly to our 
advertising rates, which are sufficiently 
higher to the foreign advertiser to enable us 
to pay the usual agent’s commission and have 
the net to us the same as the home advertiser 
pays. thus securing to all advertisers what 
we consider a just and equitable price. 

Ours discount rates range from 2% to 25 per 
cent, the latter being aikowedl only on con- 
tracts that will net us $20 a week fora year. 
Ours being a weekly paper we consider a 
contract of this size sufficient justification for 
so large a discount. We invariably charge 
from 25 to 50 per cent extra for position ads. 
When aaealille, we always prefer flat rate 
contracts. 

We read Printers’ Ink with pleasure ever 
week and consider it invaluable both to ad- 
vertisers and publishers. Wishing you con- 
tinued success, we remain respectfully, 

LooxinG Giass PusiisHinG Company, 

Per J. W. Hill. 








- 
BOSTON BEACONS. 
Boston, June 22, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A unique window attraction has appeared 
here and is the invention of Sam Lloyd, the 
great puzzlist. It is a large picture, showing 
in the center a globe with ten or a dozen 
Chinamen in various attitudes clinging to it. 
The globe revolves, and in so doing apparent- 
ly loses one or two of the Orientals, but in 
watching it one cannot tell where they go to 
nor when they go. The inscription under- 
neath it says: ‘* Get off the earth.”’ 

The traffic in cycles is becoming so fast 
and furious that Boston is to have a bicycle 
daily. It will be called Aé/-the-Go, and sell 
for one cent a day. A copy will be mailed 
free daily to any one intending purchasing a 
wheel who is not already the owner of one. 
These subscriptions, it is understood, are 
paid for by the trade. GerRALD DEANE, 


— +> 
HE CRITICISES MR. BATES. 
New York, June 24, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of tines | Mr. Bates writes 
about posters, and shows his ignorance in as- 
suming that the poster and the newspaper are 
rivals as advertising media. Even the most 


prejudiced advocate of the poster knows that 
its proper positior is as an aid and supple- 
ment to newspaper advertising, except per- 
Jas. MEANs. 


haps in rare instances, 
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HE THINKS IT GOOD. 
Boston, June 18, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I should join issue with your correspond- 
ent as to the utility of the phrase, “ Built like 
a watch,”’ adopted by the Sterling Cycle Co. 
It has always seemed to me a happy hit, and 
particularly good because so easily under- 
stood. And in these days, when a lady’s 
gown or hat is * built,”” why shouldn't we say 
a bicycle or watch is built? I entirely agree 
with your correspondent that “‘ sky high” 
and “see that curve’’ are weak imitations, 
but ** built like a watch ” seems to me a close 
second to ** you press the button,” “a little 
higher in price, but——” and other attention 
arresting catch-lines. Cuas. H. Kicsorn. 


nN PS ne 
NAMES OF CIGARS. 

I am told by a man from whom I some- 
times buy cigars that there is a wholesale 
cigarmaking firm in New York which has of- 
fered $1,000 for the best name for a new 
brand which they are at present selling as 
“the unnamed.”’ He went on to say that the 
number of trade-mark names which the man- 
ufacturers throughout the country pay the 
government a fee for registering would as- 
tonish the average citizen, and judging by a 
recently issued list which he showed me, he 
is quite correct in his opinion, 1 was partic- 
ularly struck with the manner in which the 
current events of the time were seized upon 
for names. The worlds of the drama, of 
music, of politics and of historical events have 
all provided names for brands of cigars re- 
cently, and even if they are not all put on 
the market, the manufacturers, so my inform- 
ant said, would make use of the majority of 
the titles. For instance, a Philadelphia firm 
has registered such up-to-date brands as the 
“Gen. Weyler’’—how they expect a Cuban 
workman to make such a brand I cannot im- 
agine—-** Prof. Roentgen,” ** New X Light,” 
“New X Ray,” “ Popular Loan,’’ “ Presi- 
dent Krueger,” “* Transvaal” and “‘ Richard 
Olney,”’ while a New York firm has the “Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen ” and *‘ The Fram,”’ which, 
I hardly need add, is the name of Dr. Nan- 
sen’s little ship. Another local firm exploits 
the fame of a recently prominent prima 
donna by registering five brands named 
“Yaw,” “ Yaw Bouquet,” “‘ Flor de Yaw,” 
“Vaw’s Choice” and “ Yaw's High G.”"— 
Indianapolis Sentinel. 


oe" 
THE RULING PASSION. 

The reporter lay on his eiderdown couch, 
slowly breathing his life away. It was evi- 
dent that the end was very near. 

Suddenly the luxuriously furnished room 
was filled with a phosphorescent light, and a 
pale shade appeared, standing at the beaside, 
grim and inscrutable. 

“* 1 am the Messenger of Death,” he said. 

** One moment, please !"" gasped the report- 
er, reaching feebly for his note-book and 
pencil. ‘‘ How do you like America ?”—£Zx- 
change. 
> — 

QUITE RIGHT. 

Every day people are gaining more and 
more confidence in advertising, and more and 
more of them are turning to the advertising 
columns of the daily newspapers for informa- 
tion. The business men who fail to appreci- 
ate this fact are likely to one of these days 
find themselves so far behind the times that 
they will never catch up. Newspaper adver- 
tising keeps the enterprising merchant at the 
head of the business procession.—Pottsville 
(Pa.) Chronicle. 
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Classified Advertisemcnts. 


wertisements under this head, two lines or more 
without di: y, 25centsaline. Must be 
han in one week in advance. 
WANTS. 
Groumemars -REVIEW 
pokane, ‘Wash. 
Ww*s es AGRICULTU RIST, Racine, Wis. 
000 copies ; semi-monthly. 
HA: “TONES, 1 col., $1, 2 col., $. BUCHER 
ENGRAVING CO., Columbus, 
y TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Advertisements at $l for5 lin 
D. LA COSTE, special newspaper represent- 
 ative.38 Park Row, New York. Dailies only. 
r= ‘RS that lead in their locality represented 
H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Par! k Row, New York. 
TH! VINDICATOR, Youngstown, Ohio. 8.400d., 
6,000 w. Wants first-class advertisements 

















only. 

I yak TON (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEWS, 14,000 daily, create a ‘* want’’ for prop- 

erly advertised goods 


P-TO-DATE job printer wanted. One capable 
of taking charge of small _ Send ref- 
erences. E. J. BAKNEY, Berlin, N. H. 


7 ANTED— Position as manager or special rep- 
resentative. Seven years’ experience in 
New York andChicago. “J.J “J. a: H.,” Printers’ Ink. 


| Kg aed of really good good single-column ad 
4 illustrations at really moderate prices. Send 
F p for circular. R. L. CURRAN, 150 Nassau 
t., or’ 


A LMANACS—Business houses contemplating 

the use of an entirely original almanac for 

1897 should communicate with CLIFDEN W ILD, 
the Originator, Chicago 

j 7 ANTED—Experienced reporter and ome 

all-round hustler and schemer for busi- 

ness. Give particulars -* — wages expected. 
RECORDER, Potsdam, N. 


N GRE moneyin mail! aed business than any- 
4 hing e! No interference with other oc- 
“ge an tell you how, and furnish every- 
- = les, etc., 12 cents. THE NATIONAL 
iks iTUTE, me I, 696, "Chicago. 


( YALENDARS —Firms wishing to beat their pre- 

vious calendars by issuing 1897 calendar of 
original, individual, special design in keeping 
with the nature of ‘their business, should write 
CLLIFDEN WILD, The Originator, Chicago. 


A D manager or ad amanuensis—which ? If for- 
é mer and you —_ pay pusher $60 per week 
at the start, “‘ Knows How” is your man; if lat- 
ter, he would not consider it. He knows what to 
do, how to doand when todo. Address ** KNOWS 
HOW,” Printers’ Ink. 


f pppoe Mg of Chicago bs an able rep- 
ntative in the East. Will make liberal 
arrangements with a responsible gentleman who 
is in touch with the prominent Eastern advertis- 
ing agencies and who can furnish references. 
Address BUSINESS MANAGER, Observer, 356 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


\ ’ ANTED—To exchange an interest in an old- 
—— daily and weekly paper in the 
South, to a having a perfecting press and 
machines, who ules tomove. Ift » is made 
it will carry position of editor or business mana- 
Only morning paper in town of 16,000 popu- 
fatio on. Fuller information by correspondence. 
Write “ EXCHANGE,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
~~, 











BOOKS 





ANGER SIGN mn a manual of practical hints 
for general advertisers. Price, by mail, 50 
cents. Address PKINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., 


New York. 
——— «or 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
A NY responsible advertising agenc y will guar- 
antee the circulation of the WISCONSIN 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 28,000, 
k ‘fed wish to erase Boy 5 gf any where 
RO 


at a time, write t WELL 
ADVER' ISING CO., 10 Spruce e St., New Yorke 
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NAMES FOR ADVERTISERS. 


te” Directory of Monroe, Mich., just pub- 
lished ; 1,500 reliable names, sent on receipt 
of $1. BILLMIRE & — 


PRESS cin PPING 8. 


\ ANHATTAN PRESS C LIPPING BUREAU, No. 
4 2 West i4th St. Y. Press clippings for 
trade journals ; all hie ots ; best facilities. 
PAPER. 

\ PLUMMER & CO. furnish the paper for 
~,ie this magazine. We invite correspond- 
ence with reliable houses regs pring paper of all 
kinds. 45 Beekman St., New Yor 


— - 
SPE CIAL WRITING 


( Derortals for the campaign. al politics. 
T. HAMMOND, Newport, R. 


33 A WEEK ; original ‘editorials nn weeklies ; 
o full complement. * PITT,” Printers’ Ink. 


ian - 

A DDRESSES AND ADDRESSING. 

1 000% SE eed reliable business names and 
resses sent sealed for $1.50, cash 

in ae. TiN FOY, Glencoe, Ont., sign post- 

er, circular mailer and member Wili A. Molton 

Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





BILLPOSTING A IN D DIS TRIBUTING, 

\ AMPLERS- Sample copies, circulars, etc., dis- 
. tributed everywhere through an organized 
force of men who furnish references. Addresses 
furnished. Your circulars mailed with ours. Men 

wanted in all unoccupied territory. ress 
UNITED M’F’RS & PUB. ADV. CO., Cohoes, N. Y., 
special advertisers, 


—+or—__—_- 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


get gt LT illustrations and initials, 5c. oe 
dsome catalogue 10c. AMERIC A 
ILLUSTRATING CO., Newark Newark, N.J. 


T=re fad, makes post poster ads of interest to 
vertisers. We would like to submit some 
novelties in posters whic m ys vated prepared for 
leading advertisers and t what we can 
do for you. CHICAGO PHOTO E! ENGRAV ING co., 
Chicago. 


AMATEUR 8 SPORT. 


‘| ‘HE GOLFER is an illust illustrated monthiy devot- 

ed to the game of golf. This magazine has 
the highest class circulation in America. We in- 
vite comparison with a publication wherever 
published. We refer, wi meen peteionton, to our 
advertisers and will cide by the decision of any 
of them, in regard to whether advertising in THE 
GOLFER is a payinginvestment. Address all com- 
munications to THE GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 





—— 
MA ILING MACHINES. 


2 (stamps or m. 0.) Pelham panes Sys- 
> I. 0 tem and Mailer, postp’d. Prac’l; ” 
hour; saves 2-3 time writing; no type lists; unique 
address label. C. P. ADAM3 & BRO., Topeka, Kan. 


"ae savine mail list type, has typewriter 

face, Jarge and lean ; is self-spacing ; cheap- 
est 10-pt. maiitype made. Also acme mailer, Ing 
net, -qual to $30 mailers. AM. TYPE FOUNDE: 
co. ‘Bee list of branches under “ For Sale’ od 
heading. 


a a 
ELEC TROTYPES. 
W E make the best inte rchangeable plate and 
base on the market. Also the lightest all 
metal back electro. THE E. B. SHELDON Co., 
New Haven, Conn, 


( ‘UTS that catch. Designs that are attractive 

and artistic, striking and strong. We are 
making cuts for "the le; ading advertisers of the 
country. Can’t we make yours! Write for sam 
= and ge or let us know what — want, 

nd we will give you estimates, HICAGO 
PHOTO ENGKAVING CO., 79-81 Fifth Ave., 
Chicago. 

















COLD TABLET COMPOSITION. 


T° Printers—My “ always ready” tablet glue 

requires no heat either to make or use. 
Make it yourself; 3'¢ unds for 30 cents—an 
color or transparent. nd you receipt and full 
directions for silver dime and stamp. Wks- 
LEY MARTIN, canes ra Ind. 


PRINTERS. 
T= LOTUS PRESS (artistic printers), 140 W. 
23d St.. New York City. (See ad under “Ad- 
vertisement Constructors.”) 
Ge G REAT SCOTT,” he cried, “ is it possible 
that Johnston is the only printer on 
earth?’ No, but he is one of the very few who 


Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

Sn aa 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 

prot ADVERTISING CO., Newark, N. Y. 








OHN CUTLER Writer of Advertising, New- 
e) ton, Mass. 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY. Advertising Bu- 
reau, 13 Astor Place, New York. Write. 


BE. business-bringing ads. Sample, includ- 
ing printed proof of ad, 75c. Send plenty of 

data. J. ROS' AD, Spring’ Valley, Wis. 

‘}°HE only writer ‘of exclusively medical and 
dru rug advertising. Advice or samples free. 

ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


* OW is a good time to set me to work on that 
booklet you purpose putting out in the fall. 
JED SCARBORO, 48 Arbuckle Bldg., Brooklyn. 


bg retail advertisements, with cuts, $1; 
booklet, 7 cuts, $8. First order only. 
FRAN . FANNING, 308-9 Boston Blk., Minne- 
apolis. 
- bs f charge for writing and arranging, 
Sd for printer, an &-page booklet ; this 
ioe ludes illustration for cover. R. L. CU RRAN, 
Nassau St., New Yor! 
LL the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ 
INK are at the disposal of people —_ have 
their advertisements put in ty re by me. WM. 
JOHNSTON, Mg: inters’ Ink Press, 0 ‘Spruce 
St., New York 


| AVE been as ads 2 years and nota dis- 
satisfied customer. Pretty good evidence 
that [am an ad writer; 4 ads for % is rhe intro- 
ductory Brig? Take advantage of it. Ke A. 
WOOLFOLK, 446 W. Main St., uisville, Ky. 








I TSED of — n. Cushing t for detail in ads, un- 

a? _—_ ade only by AM. TYPE FOUND- 

ERS’ C _ specimens to nearest branch. 

7 pt. De wy (new), with 7-pt. French O. 8. No. 

2, is — We cater to requirements of ad 
write 


( Y OC oe ads like good eggs may be spoiled in the 
' tting. If you want your ads, circulars, 
boo! uiote, ete., set or — in a style to com- 
— attention and r pect, just mail copy to 

M. JOHNSTON, Printers’ | Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
Bt New York. 


4% a NTS « are business representa- 

Their success lies in their worthiness. 
In the aie of worthy advertisements my 
services are worth all they cost. EU(GENE AB- 
BOTT BAKER, business advertisements, 100 
Broadway, New York. 





\"=s DS Hg retailers, general advertisers, medical 
booklets, circulars. Whatever I write 
I put Oy same effort, the same concentration of 
thought into my work. No poetry, no funny, 
no smart stuff. Sample ads $1, series cheaper. 
They will help Bt to push ahead of your com- 
petitors. CHARLES J. ZINGG, Farmington, Me. 


WE: realize that “ac hi rin is yng | as strong as 
its weakest link ;” that is the reason we 
take such paius to please our customers. We 
earefuily look after the small details that are 
usually overlooked by other printers. On this 
basis we want to extend our ac quaintance with 
pe A ag who use a THE LOTUS PRESS, 
140 W, 23d St., N. Y. City. Send for our booklet. 








PRINTERS’ 








INK. 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


a the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 

ipa 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Vy TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racire, Wi. 
Established 1877. Circulation 28,0. 

JNEUMATIC rubber stamp. 

culars free. EXCELSI 


vu 0. Ch 
R CO., 
(CATORT cute -attenctive up-to-date designs for 
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lcanizer, $1 
Montrose, 1: 
every kind of advertising. Write for sam ~3 s 
and prices. CHICAGO PHOT ) ENGRAVING 
79-81 Fifth Ave., — 


AD VERTISING MEDIA. 
ws ISCONSIN magn egy he mow A Racine, Wis. 
ENTERPRISE, 
,000. 


Circulation, 28,000 ; 5 li 
4( WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7 
bf eon 5 YWN (O.) VINDICATOR, 8,400 d., 6,000 
i. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Kow,N. Y., Rep. 
I m3. COURIER. Cire’n around Detroit 
greater than any other weekly. The society 
and pe paper. gene! 
— advertising ir PRINTERS’ INK 
= the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 5c. 
é line. Sub., year, 25c. ; 


6 mos., 15c. ; 3 mos., 
10c. ; sample, Sc. : none free. 


EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING News, 14,00 daily. 


Ts GENEVA DAILY TIMES, only daily in On- 





tario County. Circulates in 30 towns. Sub- 
scription price to farmers $2.00 a year. Leading 

advertising medium in its territory. 
nearly 


»ILLBOARD ADVERTISING reaches 
> eve billposter, distributor, sign writer, 
poster printer and fair in the U. S. and Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n #1 per yr. 25c. line. Cincinnati,O. 


‘HE SOUTHERN HOMESTEAD, Atlanta, Ga., 
reaches 50,000 Southern homes monthly. 
Advertising rates 30c. per te line. Discounts 
10 per cent for 3 months, 15 per cent for 6 months, 
per cent for one year. 


i RAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 

contains photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
Pewee) coger gn of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellert sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and best t 
pographical display of advertisements. The on y 
jt at in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscription price $4 
ayear. Sample copy of BRatNs free. Advertis- 
ing rates on applica ation. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
©O.. Box 572, New York 
(oom HOUSEKEEPING, 

springfield, Mass., 


gives first-class service ve and appeals to the very 
best class of American house »keey ers, who are 
really the buyingclass, 
able ones to appeal to. 

Woman, as arule, guides the family expendi- 
ture, and makes most of the purchases for all the 
good things of the home. _ 

Hence the well-known and generally accepted 











nd hence the most profit- 


axiom that “ woman’s good taste and judgment 
unlock the pocket book.” 
50,000 families is Goop 


One of the best me 
diums to reach over 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
Published monthly by Cla Clark W. Bryan Co. 
Address all communications about adve ruising 
to H. P. HUBBARD, 38 TIMES Bidg., N Y. 
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ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


50 00¢ LADIES’ addresses for sale or ex- 
a a apt change for space. Lock Box F, 


SUPPLIES. 
7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 
7, INC ireteing. BRUCE & COOK 19 Water 
4 §St., New Y 
} Aly oe an inch for recoatin 
D MFG. CO., Cleveland, 
CHALK lates recoated, “half cent —_ inch. 
BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, 


[t. -—The leaders of | type fashions. il TYPE 
FOUNDERS’ CO. Branches in 18 cities. 


chalk plates. 
hio. 











TANDARD Foundry printing outfits, 
Ss borders. 200 


— type, origin k St., Chicago. 


<' TEREOTYPE, linotype and electrotype met- 
. als; Sie Conte: ; zinc plates for etching. 
MERCHAN & CO., Inc., 517 Arch St., Philadel- 


[es PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L't’d, 10 _—— St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers 


‘NUTS of all kinds -half-tones, wood cuts, zine 
——, as cheap as the cheapest—better 
than the best. Let us nee what Class of en- 
graving you are interested in and will sub- 
mit samples and prices. CHICAGO PHOTO EN- 
GRAVING CO., 79-81 Fifth Ave., Chicag: 





+e 
FOR SALE. 
F -LINE advertisement, a, eee AGRI- 
2 CULTURIST, Racine, V 


> - 50) BUYS 1 INC H ee Proven, 
$3 3.e)) WOMAN'S WORK, Athens, Ga. 


OLDING JOBBER for sale ; 15x21 inside chase; 
a a t= good order ; $400. P.'A. RANDLE, Liteh- 
e. 


RADE Journals for Sale—Owner of a profit- 
able come business offers for sale two 
well-established trade journals at r fig- 
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Dp". enee, foeatee x Family 

irculation; u ; circulat 

increasing. Is it on your list! — 
KENTUCKY. 





I ounvEss “epay TRUTH, 12,000 copies 

4 each issu roug hly covers the homes 
of La and dae ow in its Tg’ “ae 
nD 


Sei r rates and copy of TR 
COSTE, 38 Park mew. New York's Special News- 
paper Representativ 





ea FARMERS’ acai JOURNA! L, LOUISVILLK, 


goes to the better class of farmers and stockmen 
pence and Tennessee every week. It is 
read and trusted by them as their business paper. 
It was established in 1865. Its readers ae 
have money to buy what they see advertised 
they want it. Sample copy free. 


MICHIGAN. 


4 es 800 DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It 4 Ttshould be on your list. 


I J)ETROIT COURIER. Circulation around De- 
troit — than other weekly. The fam- 
ily paper of Wayne County. 


CKSON (Mich.) pater morning, Sunday 
*? and twice a week ; also EVENING PREss. The 

leaders | in their. respective fields. Exclusive 

d Press f. Only morning news- 

paper in this section. All modern improve- 

a The leading advertisers in the country 

ropeees nted in _ their columns. Informa- 

tion of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y 


MISSOURI. 


G ‘ poe West Plains, Mo., nd truer = AN in 
nty. Best farming and fi 
district in jest. Write for rates. 


ro — the 50,000 lead and zinc aaners of 

uthwest Missouri, use the columns of the 
Webbt City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
tothe Times). A live, progressive and up-to-date 
newspaper. 



































ures; reason for selling too much to attend to; 
iculars at interview only ; rare ama 
* TRADE JOURNALS,” care Printe: ° 


RINTING PLANTS—Everything for the print- 
er; best in quality. best in value. Why buy 
the second best when the best costs no more! 
Fa gal MSH Ba *YOUNDERS CO. Boston, N.Y., 
Phila., t., Piéts..Cleveland,Cinn.. "Chicago, Mil., 
St. Louis, Minn., Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, 
Portland (Ore.), Frisco. Buy everything in one 
place, and save ‘money and trouble. 


oR SALE—A new three-story frame building 

30x100 feet, on lot 50x188 feet, located at Ann- 
ville, Pa. The ‘basement stands balf out of the 
ground and is well lighted ; has cement floo: and 
adamant sides. The building i is heated through- 
out by steam, has hot and coid water on eac h 
floor and sanitary plumbing; has a horse 
power boiler, (horse power engine, shafting, 
ete. The above proverty is well adapted for & 
printing plant or for pir to HARRY af KEINE 
For price and terme apply to HARRY INE, 
Farmers’ National Ba: Lebanon, P. 





MONTANA. 


I ELENA INDEPENDENT — 6,240 Daily, 6,240 

Sunday, — serch ig Leadin ewspaper in 
the Treasure S LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, 
New York, eters pa 


NEW YORK. 


B= a weekly a for advertisers. It 
ins photographic reproductions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious "nage gpeaee of the English-speaking world, 
together with many hundred excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, matter and best 
pographical display of advertisements. The on iy 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. nters get many 
oan for display from it. Subscri 
Sample copy of BRAINS free. rtis- 
ir ing rates on application. BRAINS PU BLISHING 
Box 572, New York. 











sugges- 
ion P sone $4 





ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Regaine under this ler this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CALIFORNIA. 


QOUTHERN CAL TORE! A’S mate hless paper, 
N Los Ange! les Times. Cire’n over 18,000 daily. 








NORTH CAROLINA. 


‘HE NEW af a = = a 
per in Charlotte, a city o pula- 
don, en it has a larger circulation jin this 
than any other paper e e is true of the 
TIMES’ (weekly circulation in M Meckicnburg Coun- 
ty. The NEws and Times combined have more 
circulation “he Charlotte and ee oon 
— other three pa rtising rates a: 








IOWA. 


W EEKLY SENTINEL, Carroll, twelve-page 

per, all home print, largest circulation 
of an Feoekhy in county. Guaranteed by Row 
ell. The DAILY SENTINEL is the aay daily in one 
of lowa’s best counties. Rates lo srhaps not 


so low as papers with half the circulation but 
they are on circulation, and pay adver- 
tisers, 





Adve 
. W.C. bow D, Editor  & Proprietor. 


OHIO. 


D> MORNING TIMES, EVENING NEWS, 
EEKLY TIMES-NEWS, 14,000 daily, 4,500 





weekly. 
oy aally s and weekly ak. in a 
ac hio. THE VINDICATOR, , 8,400 
+» 6 000 weekly. 
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NEW JERSEY. 
\ ’TTHIN a tat ator overt peo Red Mere 
ation OF OV 
“i 8 peoghe tak ‘er Set gh te all e ore 
take any other ony 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


NTELLIGENCER, Doylestown, Pa. Oldest pa 

pers in the a pee established 1804, 
pon A ae papeee in the 
cow my 20 } iE y- et their home; 
only. Sines hee poe Foy in the county, 
never havin; ae SO matter nor patent 
sheets. Sen: for map showing circulation. PAS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, 


Not Blue-bloods, but Hustlers. There is no 
ae better element of population anywhere 


i 
tion of Pennsylvania. 
MES circ and reaches every home with its 
bright home news. Its readers know what they 
want and have the money ee buy it. Thirty-two 
thousand of the best of these read the Chester 
‘TIMES each day. WALLACE & & SPROUL, Chester, 


"TENNESSEE. 


CMBriaxe News hae sane Deane peopte. The 
EVENING NEWS has 35,000 readers. It is an 
ull A ress day 

he Bt Mergenthaler 1 machines, J ting press. 
rves nearby rail 

















iat, 





foreign advertising any paper in the South. 


Write for rates. 


VIRGINIA. 


I Wn pore NEWS has the largest circulation 
4 of an r west of Richmond. Has only 














one rate tor vertisi No“ ‘4g rices to 

ony one. Any information of H. D. La E, 38 

 ~ e es ew York, Manager Foreign Adver- 
WASHINGTON. 

QEATILE TIMES. 

— 

\ EATTLE TIMES is the best. 

.’ 





’ | ‘HE TIMES is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 
people. 





YEATTLE’S afternoon daily, the Tores, has 
the largest on r= any evening paper 
north of San Francisco 


WISCONSIN. 
TISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. ; 
5 lines, 1 time, $1. 








W Isconsin AGRICULTURIST. Racine, Wis. ; 
YY semi-mouthly. Established 1 


Wren 30 AGRICULTURIST, | ae Wis. 
guarant 


20 cents aline; circulation, 28,000 
GUPERIOR TELEGRAM pays advertisers. 

a regular — r Be columns of 
your paper, and find that w t good results, 
not Xs. the local field ‘pute from ag neigh- 

Circulation 5.500 dai i Ro a 
for space of H. D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


CANADA. 


A line youent. 
Quebec. E. 


“ar 








n Prov. 
DESBAT A A Agency, 


$5.50 
Montreal. 





the people by aid of the best local pape’ 
BERLIN RECORD (d and w) is clean, bright and 
ae and goes into more homes in its ter- 


than an other new: Rates on ap- 
- ty WeW.U TTLEY “iter. Berlin, Ont. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 











G@TAR— Dail, and weekly. The live, popular 
paper o BR ag 4 Covers te group 
P ye ote 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading, in 
the appropriate class, cost 50 cents a line, for each 
tnsottion: One iine inserted one year, 52 weeks, 
Sor $26, 6 months for #/3,3 a Sor $6.50, or 
4 weeks for #2. For the publisher who does not 
Jind the headin wants a new heading wiil 
made to oy Jit his case. 


ADVERTISING. 


BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It 
contains as pene phic reproductions of the 
advertisements to be found in the 

pn Ley, publications of the English-speak- 
ing world, together with many hundred excel- 
pane fy mei ions wae ge fms - matter 
an t t, display 0 vertise- 
ments. The Only Fournat rnal in the world devoted 
exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men 
who write and set theirads. Printers get many 
good suggestions for display from it. Sub- 
scription price $4 a year. Sample copy of 
Brains free. Advertisin, 5 pplication. 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO., Box 572, New York. 


AGRICULTURE. 

BREEDER AND FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST Racine, Wis, 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS. sco, 
FARMERS’ HOME JOU RNAL, "Toulevilie, Ky. ey 

goes weekly to 1 of the wealthiest farmers 

of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“ BOOTS AND SHOES” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 
CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE HUB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carringe building, 

nd circulated all over the world. 

THE HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway, N. Y. 
The only weekly paper publixshed in the 
Interests of vehicle mfra. and dealers. 

DANCING. 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
EDUCATIONAL. 

THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky 
sworn circulation 6.092 copies woakiy— lane an 
circulationin Ky. outside of Louisville. Official 
organ Ky. and Ala. State Boards of Education. 
Rates and sample copy free. 

GROCERIES. 

GROCERY WORLD, Philadelphia, Pa. The larg- 
est paid circulation; the most ae ani 
ket reports; the largest corps of 
spondents of any grocery jow published 
in the world. Send for free sample copy. 
HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 


H AROwW Aas DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, 
reulation in its field. 
DvD. Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


HORSE INTERESTS. 
COACHING Philadelphia, Pa. 4,000 monthly. 
HOUSEHOLD. 


DETROIT COURIFR. Cire’n around Detroit 


greatcr than any other weekly. The family pa- 
per of the coun ry. 


MEDICINE. 


LEONAKD’S ILLUSTRATED MED’L JOURNAL, 
Detroit, Mich., has 10,000 each issue ; proved. 


Menage | AND SURGERY. 


N ME AL AND sU RGICAL 
TER, oe nod a Mo 
MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS, San Francisco. 
MOTOCYCLE. 
MOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 
PAINTING. 


PAINTING & DECORATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N, ¥. The finest and most complete 
paper publixhed for the trade—one mane 
worth more than price of » year’s sub’n. 

TEXTILE. 


TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating . 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 

For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 

ven, covering a paid subscription from 

date to (January ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

t= Being printed from plates, it is always 

possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 

(tar Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ InK for the benefit of advg. rons may, 
on pe obtain special confidential terms. 

ie f any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one 
subscribed in his name. Every oer is stopped 
at the expiration of tbe time paid for. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Accent, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 
Cxicaco, Bennam & INGRAHAM, 315 Dearborn St. 











NEW YORK, JULY 1, 1806. 








HE prunes his ads. not wisely but 
too well, who prunes the sense out of 
them. 





MERE assertions do not make good 
advertisements. Every statement should 
have some sound logical basis. 


THE 396 New Jersey newspapers 
have a combined circulation of 366,355 
copies each issue. The Newark Zven- 
ing News leads with a circulation of 
35,240. 


THE 583 Nebraska newspapers have 
a combined circulation of 390,940 cop- 
ies each issue. No one is rated as 
high as 40,000, and 340 are rated be- 
low 400. 








THAT you know the worth, the value, 
the beauty of your goods will not sell 
them. It is giving this information to 
the public through good advertisements 
that makes business. 





THE 237 South Dakota newspapers 
have a combined circulation of 115,390 
copies each issue; only one prints as 
many as 7,500 copies and only two as 
many as 4,000 copies. 


THE 1,144 Ohio newspapers have a 
combined circulation of 2,861,957 cop- 
ies each issue. Nearly one-half of this 
circulation is credited to 23 newspa- 
pers and over two-thirds to 21 newspa- 
pers. 

THERE are 35 newspapers devoted 
to the intefests df the deaf, dumb and 
blind. They have a combined circu 
lation of 14,300 copies each issue. 
The largest circulation, 1,500, is given 
to the Deaf Mutes’ Journal, published 
weekly in this city. 
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THE main point that you would 
make in your ad must stand out prom- 
inently beyond the other points. 


THE writing of the ads is but one 
part of an advertising campaign, just 
as bullets are only an incident of war. 
It is placing the ads in the right places 
that is the more important. 


THE 63 newspapers devoted to chil- 
dren and young people have a com- 
bined circulation each issue of 488,520 
copies, as shown in the last issue of 
the American Newspaper Directory. 


THE ror Oklahoma newspapers have 
a combined circulation of 53,570 copies 
each issue. The Guthrie State Capital, 
weekly, leads off with 11,076, and the 
daily is next in line with 6,958 copies. 


The 188 Oregon newspapers have a 
combined circulation of 173,360 cop- 
ies each issue. Of this amount a little 
over one-third is credited to the Port- 
land Oregonian, daily, Sunday and 
weekly, 





THE 123 South Carolina newspapers 
have a combined circulation of 76,175 
copies each issue. No paper in the 
State is believed to print as many as 
7,500 copies, and only two go above 
4,000 copies. 

Ir is the aim of the editor of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to make the Little >chool- 
master more helpful, more interesting 
with each succeeding issue. Sug- 
gestions, ideas and opinions tending in 
this direction are always welcomed. 


THE 75 Rhode Island newspapers 
have a combined circulation of 143,220 
copies each issue, and one-half of the 
whole amount is given by four publi- 
cations. The Providence Lvening 
Bulletin is away ahead among the 
dailies. 





OnE hundred and ninety newspapers 
and magazines are published in the in- 
terest of education. Their combined 
issue is 673,475. None go as high as 
75,000, but five exceed 40,000, and 
sixteen have a combined issue of 
371,250. 


THE 282 Tennessee newspapers have 
a combined circulation of 396,660 
copies each issue. There are 190 of 
these papers, however, whose com- 
bined circulation is iess than that of 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal, daily 
and weekly. 
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THE 218 North Carolina newspapers 
have a combined circulation of 121,605 
copies each issue. The largest circu- 
laticn, 6,900, is accorded the Greens- 
boro Christian Advocate. 





THE 1,422 Pennsylvania newspapers 
have a combined circulation of 5,116,- 
571 copies each issue. Of course the 
Ladies’ Home Journal heads the list 
with its 686,583 copics. Nearly one- 
half of the entire circulation is credited 
to nine newspapers and nearly three- 
fourths is credited to forty-four news- 
papers. 


ADVERTISING may be defined as the 
art of extending trade in the quickest 
and most effective way. The power 
to do this may be acquired just as pro- 
ficiency in music or languages may be 
learned ; but just as all great musi- 
cians and professors of language have 
an inborn gift which enhances their 
ability, so the advertising genius is 
born and not made. The advertising 
instinct can no more be acquired by 
those lacking the necessary gifts than 
music can be mastered by one not 
possessing the taste for it. 

AMONG newspaper men there is a 
well defined aversion to the use of the 
term ‘‘ journalist,” as expressing their 
vocation. A recent writer in Puck 
touches humorousiy on this point when 
he says that the difference between a 
newspaper man and a journalist is that 
a newspaper man wears two shirts a 
week, while a journalist wears one 
shirt two weeks. And yet, after all, 
the term newspaper man is awkward 
and that of journalist very much more 
convenient and expressive. But no 
one will ever convince newspaper men 
of this. 











Mr. AvERY L. RAND, a Boston 
printer, whose specialty is large edi- 
tions of circulars and pamphlets, being 
desirous of impressing that fact on the 
public mind, wrote to six ad writers 
and asked each of them to prepare him 
a blotter advertising his business, for 
which he indicated his willingness to 
pay a reasonable price. Below are given 
the names of the ad writers and the 
respective prices they charged for the 
service : 

Francis 1. Maule.........+++++ $35.50 





Charles Austin Bates.. 26.50 
Wolstan Dixey.......-.+-+++++ 17.09 
a Searboro...cccccccse.s.cves 8.00 

ert M. Moses..........0++00 8.00 
A. W. McGowan.....ecseeeeee 2.59 
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THE 136 North Dakota newspapers 
have a combined circulation of 68,145 
copies each issue. No one prints as 
many as 7,500 copies, and only two as 
many as 4,000 copies. 


JULY 4th is the last day on which 
advertisements submitted in the $1,000 
competition of the American Newspaper 
Directory will be received. Ad writers 
should recollect that the ‘‘ Fourth’’ is 
not far distant. The issue of PrINT- 
ERS’ INK for July 22d will contain the 
result of the competition. 





—_—_ 


SHOP MOTTOES. 


—Our Goal—Perfection. 

—All roads lead to Rome and to our 
store. 

—To please our patrons doubles our 
profit. 

—Low prices make hard times easier 
to bear. 

—Our goods are their own best 
argument. 

—Free trade for all, and protection 
for the buyer. 

—The lowest price for the best qual- 
ity is what we offer. 

—Our best customers are those who 
have known us longest. 

—Good goods to begin with ; low 
prices to conclude with. 

—A low price, unbacked by quality, 
is a delusion and a snare. 
—Our bargains are 
reality as well as in name. 

—Come back to-morrow and have 
your hasty choice corrected. 

—Don’t spare our time. Time and 
attention we make no charge for. 

—A pleased customer pleases us 
more than a World’s Fair medal. 

—The buyer has a right to be per- 
fectly satisfied. It’s our ambition to 
satisfy him. 

—The only trouble about our cloth- 
ing is that it is almost impossible to 
wear it out. 

—We don’t claim absolute perfec- 
tion ; but we try to get as near it as is 
humanly possible. 

—We positively can’t afford to have 
you buy wrongly or choose wrongly 
here. Come back to-morrow, and we 
will correct your mistake and ours. 





bargains in 


Every means adopted for the increase of 
circulation should be taken into account by 
an advertiser, for he will very often find that 
the schemes used are calculated to meet with 
favor only among classes to whom his ad- 
vertisements appeal not at all.—.\ewspaper 
Maker. 
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A NIGHT IN A METROPOLITAN 
NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 

‘By Franklin Matthews. 


There seems to be a general belief 
that a metropolitan newspaper office 
at night resembles a boiler shop under 
full pressure of work, with a military 
headquarters in time of war thrown in. 
So much has been written about the 
confusion and excitement of getting a 
great newspaper to press that one would 
think the departure of an ocean steamer 
for Europe was a small affair in com- 
parison. The spirit of exaggeration 
that unfortunately prevails in many 
articles that appear in the newspapers 
in their hunt for the Big, the Great 
and the Stupendous, and which simply 
reflects one of the characteristics of the 
American people, has extended to the 
accounts that have appeared from time 
to time as to the way newspapers are 
conducted. There have been many 
pictures of dashing messenger boys ; 
of feverish editors, now grasping at 
this item of news and now prancing 
after that ; of wild-eyed and panting 
reporters rushing in with news; of 
paragraphers writing editorial com- 
ment in a slap-dash style ; of this man 
reaching over to Constantinople after a 
bit of news and that man leaping to the 
City of Mexico on asimilar errand ; of 
one man thinking of finance and family 
rows, of religion and race tracks, of 
political economy and prize fighters, 
all at the same time—and every other 
man and woman in the office in a state 
of similar mental activity. All these 
pictures have led up to that threadbare 
story that the necessity of going to 
press exactly on a certain second is so 
imperative that if the angel Gabriel 
should arrive on this earth the night 
editor would not and could not wait 
ten seconds to chronicle the event. 

Thetruth is, the less excitement and 
confusion the better the newspaper. 
At times it is true that there are evi- 
dences of confusion and excitement in 
all of the great newspapers, but it lasts 
only a moment or two. For the most 
part there is no more confusion in one 
of these establishments than there is 
in a well-ordered schoolroom with the 
pupils quietly working out some prob- 
lem in arithmetic. The newspaper 
with which Iam most familiar I have 
known to be as quiet and deliberate 
on the night of a Park Place disaster 
or a great naval review as when the 
usual midsummer lethargy was on and 
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there seemed to be nothing for editors 
and reporters to do but to fold their 
arms and wait for some one to stir up 
news. In this office the plan is fol- 
lowed of having all the departments in 
one large room, and this by the very 
nature of things calls for the abolition 
of all noise. Messages are sent across 
the room by office boys instead of be- 
ing shouted out, and a stranger coming 
in to the place when every one was 
working at the highest tension would 
see no evidence that a matter of tre- 
mendous importance, requiring keen 
judgment and the sharpest mental 
activity, was being handled in the place. 
Eight or ten reporters would be seen 
at their desks, each writing intently 
but deliberately, half a dozen editors, 
those who really edit the copy for the 
newspaper and not the editorial writers, 
would be seen carefully going over 
every line that is printed later, and 
there would seem to be a strict com- 
pliance with the suggestion of Mr. 
Charles A. Dana, who recently told 
some college students in an address 
that one of the imperative rules of a 
successful newspaper is never to do 
anything in a hurry. 

There are three distinct grades of 
men in every newspaper office, the men 
who write, the men who edit, and the 
men who neither write nor edit, but who 
direct. At the head of every metro- 
politan newspaper is the editor. He 
directs the policy and final responsi- 
bility rests on him for everything that 
appears in the paper. He has under 
him the managing editor, who is the 
chief executive officer of the establish- 
ment. This man has supervision of 
the collection of the news and the man- 
ner in which it is prepared for publi- 
cation. He has a city editor to collect 
the local news and frequently another 
man to look after the telegraphic news. 
The city editor has a corps of reporters 
under his charge and the chief tele- 
graphic news editor has a corps of cor- 
respondents in the various cities of im- 
portance in the country under his 
charge. Only a few papers, however, 
have a man in direct charge of the tele- 
graphic news, because the great news 
associations of the country collect the 
news, and special reports from the pa- 
per’s own correspondents are used only 
on occasions of importance. The man- 
aging editor or the night editor in most 
otfices looks after the collection of the 
telegraphic news. 

The afternoon is spent regularly in 
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the office in sending out reporters on 
the customary news assignments of the 
day, in reading articles submitted for 
the Sunday newspaper, in writing edi- 
torial articles, in looking over the mail, 
in culling from the exchanges material 
for reprint. This requires a large force 
but the work is subdivided so that there 
isnorush At six o'clock in the even- 
ing a new force of men arrives in the 
office. They are the editors of copy. 
The composing room begins work at 
seven o'clock and the editors at once 
begin to prepare the copy that has been 
written in the office during the after- 
noon or the telegraphic news copy that 
has been sent to the morning papers as 
well as to those of the afternoon. The 
managing editor goes home for three 
or four hours and the office falls at once 
into a routine. 

The night city editor is now in charge 
of the collection of local news and the 
editing of copy in his department. He 
has five or six copy editors to assist 
him. As fast as an article is prepared 
it is handed to him and he checks it 
off on his assignment sheet and either 
prepares the article for the printer him- 
self or gives it over to one of his as- 
sistants. Two of these assistants read 
suburban copy and the remainder read 
strictly local copy. Then there are two 
or more editors for the sporting news, 
What is called ‘‘ department matter” 
is usually the first copy to be handled. 
This consists of the reports from the 
courts, from the city hall, the coroner’s 
office, and the like. Reporters con- 
tinue to come in from time to tims ‘= 
announce the result of the iivestiga- 
tions to which they have been assigned 
during the afternoon. Two reporters 
are kept in reserve in the office every 
evening. One is the ‘‘short wait” 
man and the other is the ‘‘ long wait "’ 
man. They are held for emergencies. 
The short wait man goes off duty at 
midnight and the long wait man re- 
mains until half-past three o’clock in 
the morning. 

The night city editor has a most re- 
sponsible place. He must be a man of 
keen judgment. He has little time for 
deliberation. When the news comes 
of some accident, some defalcation, 
some murder, the sudden death of some 
prominent man, he must not only judge 
instantly what is to be done but must 
know where to send to get the fullest 
information. The day city editor has 


ample time to act, but at night there 
must be no delay. 


The night city 
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editor is the one man in the office who 
has occasion to get excited, but he has 
been trained to expect the unexpected, 
and when a matter of startling impor- 
tance does come up he gives a little 
jump perhaps, but in ten minutes he 
has his reporters out and the routine 
of the office is going on again as if it 
had never been disturbed. 

The telegrapl.ic news editors in the 
office of which I write especially num- 
ber three men, and their work is di- 
vided geographically. They sit at one 
table where they can confer with one 
another. One man has the cable news 
and that part of the United States west 
of the Mississippi. Another has Wash- 
ington and New York State news, and 
the third has all the rest of the coun- 
try under his supervision. When any 
one is especially rushed with work, as 
was the case during the great railroad 
strike in Chicago, the others help him 
out. Asarule the geographical dis- 
tribution is an equal division of the 
work, but in most offices another sys- 
tem is followed. In those offices one 
man is in charge of the telegraphic 
news, just as one man has charge of 
the city news, and he parcels out the 
copy as it comes to his assistants. 

It is a fact that every newspaper re- 
ceives every night from two to five 
times the amount of matter it can print. 
Very little of it is written smoothly. 
Rarely is an article sent to the com- 
posing room without change. The 
large staff of editors is necessary to cull 
out what is printable, to avoid libelous 
matter, to write the head-lines, to con- 
dense, to verify statements. As fast 
as each article is edited it goes to the 
composing room, and in the course of 
half an hour on an average a proof is 
ready for examination. 

About eight o’clock in the evening 
a new face appears in the office. It is 
that of the night editor. His business 
is to go over the work of the editors on 
proof, to catch all their errors, and to 
place every article in its proper place 
in the paper. He usually answers the 
telegraphic news queries and then goes 
over the editorial articles first with 
great care. Ii is important that the 
editor should not be made to say things 
that he did not intend to say. He then 
reads such proofs of the news as have 
been made. One of his first duties is 
to get an estimate of the space needed 
for the advertisements and then to get 
an idea as to the space each of the most 
important articles under consideration 
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will require. By a little figuring he 
can tell whether the paper will be un- 
duly crowded and he allots to each de- 
partment the amount of space it can 
reasonably expect. There is no sense 
in putting a lot of matter in type that 
can never find a place in the paper. 

About ten o’clock the managing ed- 
itor comes in again. He spends the 
evening in reading proofs for errors in 
judgment, in answering his correspond- 
ence, in settling matters of policy which 
are referred to him for final decision, 
and in preparing days ahead for news 
events which are of importance and 
the exact time of whose occurrence is 
known. 

About twelve o’clock it is noticed 
that the night editor is unusually busy. 
It is time for him to send some of his 
pages to the stereotyper. He sees that 
the editorial articles are placed prop- 
erly according to the editor’s schedule, 
fills up the chinks with such material 
as harmonizes with the page, and sends 
it off. The pages with the markets 
are next prepared and then there comes 
a lull. The proofs keep accumulating, 
however, and if any man has an excuse 
to get feverish it is the night editor. 
At one o'clock he must send more pages 
away according toa careful time sched- 
ule. He must supervise the placing of 
every article in its proper place and 
page, keeping kindred matters together 
and skimming with the eye of a hawk 
through his proofs, which fairly rain 
down on him. He is the one man who 
is supposed never to make any mistakes 
and who must invariably catch the mis- 
takes of others. His work is not oniy 
one of great responsibility but also of 
most delicate judgment. He must 
make changes frequently, using his 
best news instincts instantly and with- 
out deliberation. He usually keeps 
back three pages to the last. What is 
left over from his first page, where the 
most important and most interesting 
news is piaced, goes to the second page, 
and gradually, as his race against the 
clock goes on, he clears up the type. 
One of his last duties is to decide what 
to leave out for lack of room. He must 
be very careful in this. One of the 
most dreaded questions the next day 
is: ‘* Why did we not print this ar- 
ticle?’ If all the night editors in town 
would agree to leave out certain news 
items it would be all right but when one 
prints something of importance that 
another rejects ther re is usually trouble. 

[ have read many accounts of the 
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details of newspaper work, but I have 
never seen the responsibility of the 
night editor set forth as fully as it 
should be. Even in two notable ad- 
dresses on newspapers recently given 
before college students Mr. Charles A. 
Dana, the acknowledged head of the 
newspaper profession, said nothing 
about the night editor. There was 
considerable about the exchange reader 
and the city editor and reporters, and 
some reference to the copy editors, but 
the night editor was not mentioned, 
and yet next to the managing editor 
there is no place requiring greater ex- 
ecutive ability on the staff of a metro- 
politan newspaper. 

There are times in every newspaper 
office when naturally it is under a great 
strain. Some enormous parade, some 
yacht race, some appalling accident 
constitute these occasions. Days in 
advance the city editor has prepared 
for those that are foreseen. His re- 
porters are deployed with the care of 
a general, At night the revision of 
the copy is usually intrusted to one 
man and in all well-regulated offices 
there is no confusion. It is at times of 


emergency that the greatest strain 
comes on the night editor. Some fire 


is sweeping through a block, with a 
heavy loss of life, and there is little 
time to get a connected story in the 
first edition of the paper. The report- 
ers ask a few hurried questions as soon 
as they arrive on the scene and then 
rush for telephones. The story they 
tell is hastily put in writing in the office 
and often it is an exciting race to get 
the news prepared within the limit of 
time set by the night editor. 

In the telegraphic news possibly a 
presidential convention or a general 
election causes the greatest strain. At 
conventions expert writers from the 
office are sent out, men who know the 
peculiarities of the office. They must 
file their matter in the telegraph office 
page by page, as it is written, and 
must give instructions on each page as 
to the proper place it is to occupy in 
the story. The telegraph offices have 
a way of dividing every long article 
filed with them into sections, known as 
‘* Letter A,” ‘* Letter B,’’ and so on. 
The editor in the home-office fre- 
quently gets ‘‘ LetterG” before ‘‘Let- 
ter C” has begun, and it takes a cool 
brain and a steady hand to eliminate 
objectionable matter, keep the words 
in their proper order, and maintain a 
steady rate in sending the matter to 
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the composing room. At the last Dem- 
ocratic National Convention Mr. Cleve- 
land was not nominated until three 
o'clock in the morning. The paper 
had to go to press as usual at two 
o’clock to catch the mails—the cardinal 
newspaper sin is to miss the mails— 
and up to the last second a place had 
to be made for the very latest news. 
That was a terrific strain, but in most 
of the New York offices it is doubtful 
if there was any more confusion than 
there is in a city fire company house 
when an alarm comes in. 

Election night brings duties such as 
come only on those occasions. Or- 
dinary routine is practically suspended. 
The work is carefully subdivided be- 
tween the editors. One man has the 
congressional tables to look after and 
another the legislative tables and an- 
other the State table by counties and 
so on. Careful examinatioa of per- 
centages plays an important part in 
election estimates. There are dozens 
of counties from which no full returns 
can be secured. From a minute com- 
parison of the gains and losses in cities 
and towns that are accessible and tak- 
ing into account local causes that may 
affect the result in certain places, it is 
possible to ‘‘snatch from the air,” as 
Julian Ralph once said, accurate re- 
turns of an election. It is the rule to 
come within a few hundred votes of 
the actual result, and there is always 
great pride in every office in getting as 
near to the real fact as possible. In 
such work as this there is bound to be 
more or less confusion, but it is kept 
down with a stern hand, for if ever a 
clear brain is needed it is when the 
reputation of the paper is at stake for 
accuracy in election returns. On or- 
dinary occasions, however, there is no 
more confusion, no more nervous ex- 
citement, no more feverish haste in a 
metropolitan newspaper office than 
there is in the daily conduct of a rail- 
road plant. Everything is done by 
system. Emergencies are what is ex- 
pected most, and that paper is the 
best equipped which grapples with 
them without splutter or undue excite- 
ment.— Zhe Chautauguan for June. 


— +o 
RESPITE FOR THE EDITOR. 

An irate female seeks admittance to the 

editor’s sanctum. ‘* But I tell you, madam,” 

rotests the clerk, “that the editor is too 

usy to talk to any one to-day.”’ ‘* Never 

mind ; you let me in. I'll do the talking.’’— 
/it-Bits. 
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A BrOKER’s ad runs to margins. 
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THEATRICAL ADVERTISING. 


The recent remark of Oscar Hammerstein, 
that he would give up the practice of bill- 
board advertising in favor of advertising in 
the newspapers, brings to mind the cost of ad- 
vertising in New York Cicy. The cost of 
advertising New York theaters has always 
been a subject of much discussion and a great 
deal of serious attention. The average week- 
ly outlay of a theater which occupies no 
specially large space in the various papers 
runs pretty closely upon $400 a week. his 
is because the managers will persist in adver- 
tising in a lot of publications which few peo- 
ple read, and which exercise not the slightest 
influence upon their business. They adver- 
tise in these periodicals, not because they 
think people read the advertisements, but in 
order to secure their friendship in the edi- 
torial columns. This is largely a matter of 
moral cowardice. If any reason is brought 
to bear on the matter at all, it will show at 
once that, beyond ten newspapers in the 
metropolis, there are no publications with suf- 
ficient influence to damage a theater or any- 
thing else, no matter how violently they ma 
attack it. The managers, therefore, are fook- 
ish in paying money each week for advertis- 
ing privileges in the great bulk of the New 
York papers. 

Some papers with a large theatrical patron- 
age devote less space to theatrical matters 
than is given to almost any other amusement. 
One paper habitually and almost uniformly 
attacks every play that is produced, without 
rhyme or reason, and simply because its re- 
porters do not kaow the difference between 
abuse and criticism. Its system of criticising 
plays is to assign some fresh Castle Garden 
importation to the duty of writing up a theat- 
rical entertainment one day, describing a dog 
fight the next, and reporting the proceedings 
wa bricklayers’ union the day afterward. 
In a word, the paper charges the highest 
price for its advertising, and gets more of it 
than any two of the other papers put togeth- 
er, and in return gives nothing but abuse of 
the most ignorant and inexcusable order. 

There are no less than five other morning 
— in New York which have large circu- 
ations, and which devote a greater amount 
of the space of their editorial and news col- 
umns to the dissemination of theatrical news, 
and the discussion, in a manner at least intel- 
ligent, of theatrical affairs. These papers are 
less patronized by our theaters than the one 
in question, yet they reach the best class of 
people in and out of New York, instead of 
confining their circulation among scrub 
women and cooks. The /zmes, the hevasd 
and the Sum find it in their power to exert 
more influence upon the public at large in five 
minutes than can be exercised by some others 
in a year. 

Watch the advertising columns of the Sun, 
Times or Journal, and see if they compare 
in space with what is given to other daily 
papers iess influential and of less benefit to 
the theaters. The advertising of New York 
theaters is a deep study, and not a single 
manager has ever set to work to learn which 
paper is most benefit and whtich paper reaches 
the right class. 

Now that Mr. Hammerstein has started to 
roll the ball, let other managers follow, and 
in giving more advertising to the newspapers 
let the space become a study.—Dramatic 
limes. 





7 
IF you wish to catch a trout, 
Drop your tempting flies ; 

If you wish to catch the trade, 
Simply—ApDveErtisE ! 
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LONDON’S DAILY ADVERTISERS. 


One ot the most striking peculiarities heen) | 
the great London dailies is the almost total 
absence of dry goods advertisements, such as, 
with us, occupy page after page in the choicest 
positions. 

Taking up the Daily /elegraph, which 
unquestionably has the lead in volume of | 
advertising, we find hidden away on the | 
seventh page a six-inch single column an- 
nouncement of Peter Robinson's ** drapery ” 
store, which enjoys the best reputation of 
any in London. Following this comes the ad | 
of Howell & James, of Regent street—two 
inches of space—and these two demure look- 
ing announcements represent, in the most | 
largely circulated London daily, the d 
goods houses of the vast British metropolis | 

Just imagine Macy or Stern in New York, 
or Loeser or Liebmann in Brooklyn, or 
Siegel, Cooper & Co. in Chicago being satis- 

fied with six inches single column! But 
8 shall be said of those big firms who 
never use the newspapers a¢ ad/ for advertis- 
ing purposes? One can only wonder how 
they ever got big—how they ever got known 
well enough to be able to do a large business. 

Generally speaking, retailers in any line | 
of business do not advertise much, if at all, 
in the metropolitan journals. Perhaps the 
best patrons of their advertising columns are 
the furniture installment houses, fifteen or 
twenty of these occupying a column and a 
half, single, for their aggregate advertising ! 

Ludwi Tesmane & Co., of New York, use | 
as much space in one day as all these London 
advertisers put together do ina week. And 
Baumann has to pay higher rates, too, but 
his present immense business shows whether 
it has paid him to advertise or not. 


Perhaps the one thing most advertised in | 
London dailies at present is mining stock. | 


There is column afte. column of such adver- 
tising in the leading papers, and apparently 
every country in the world is represented. 
Publishers’ announcements are also numer- 
ous, two to three columns per day being 
about the average. New novels and new 
editions of old ones are “‘ featured ”’ in three- 
line caps, which is the nearest approach to 
display that newspaper managers allow. 

Amusements seem to occupy quite a lot of 
space, but that is because there are so many 
places advertised, not because any of them 
are uver generous in the use of space. Schools 
and colleges make a very fair showing, and 
so do the various railroad companies ; in fact, 
in this respect the London dailies are ahead of 
ours. Legal notices, ‘* sales by tender,”’ and 
hotel and restaurant advertising help to swell 
the volume, and there are generally three or 
four full pages of ads that properly come un- 
der the heading of ‘ wants,’’ but there is such 
a sameness in appearance over all these an- 
nouncements that they must be read before 
they can be distinguished poaets. 

The advertising in England’s re i 
does not belong to this century at all. It is 
arelic of by-gone days, with nothing what- 
ever attractive about it by way of recom- 
mendation. Joun C. GRAHAM. 
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| Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line ; Jroo a page; 25 per cent 

extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one weck in advance. 








WISCONSIN DINE Wine east, 


WISCONSIN ACRICULTURIST, 
& Lines #1, 


Lynchburg NEWS { 








2,600 Db. & 8, 
5,000 Weekly. 





| has done. 


SUPERIOR Leading paper in North- 
ern Wisconsin. 


‘TELEGRAM “5"So0 Daiwy. 
PRT Tn OPERA. Kansas 


| Cirevlation 7,600 Semengiesoe teed—larger circula- 
| tion than any other Kansas weekly. For rates, 


ete., address C. Geo. Krogness, Marquette Bidg.. 
Chicago, Ill., Western Agent. 


The Evening 
~——_ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
1S GETTING ON NICELY, THANK YOU. 


So are its advertisers. They find it pays. 











CATALOGUES. 


Business will be good next fall and winter. 
Now is the time to prepare to get your share 
of it. 

Now is the time to get your catalogue out. 

A good catalogue, set in plain, neat style, 
printed on good paper, with astrong, attract- 
ive cover, will never fail to pay for itself. 
The better the appearance, and the stronger 
the subject matter, the nearer it will approach 
in influence and usefulness your salesman. 

When you have your copy prepgred send 
it on to me for estimate. 

Be sure to let me know the following, and 
then we will do business much quicker: State 
the size, number of pages, with or without 
cover—one or two colors on cover, on inside 
or both—and how many copies you want, and 
about the quality of paper desired. 

All I ask is that, in comparing my esti- 
mate (which will be a fair one for an Ax job) 


| with the others you receive, you besure you 


the same paper and high-class 


are getting. 
ip all around as I will guarantee 


workmans 
to give you. 

Make my competitor put what he is going 
to give you in writing, make him show speci- 
mens of the paper and samples of what he 

I will abide by the comparison, 

If he estimates on a cheaper paper, give 
me a chance to figure on the same thing. 
That is what I call being square. 

Address WILLIAM JOHNSTON, Printers’ Ink 
Press, 10 Spruce St., New York, 





THE ARGONAUT 


is the only high-class Political and Literary Weekly published on the Pacific 
Coast. Thousands of single-stamped copies of it pass through the post-office 


every week, remailed by subscribers to 


their friends. It has a larger circula- 


tion than any paper on the Pacific Coast, except three San Francisco dailies. 
It goes into all the well-to-do families of the Pacific Coast. Over 18, 000 circus 


lation. - 


Argonaut Building, 213 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
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* Des Moines 


With a population of 70,000 
and 


From Ocean 


To Ocean 
et 


The Union 
Gospel News 


Finds its Wev 


DID 


lowa 


With a population of 1,911,896 
can best be reached by adver- 
tisers by using the 


Daily News 


Average sworn circulation for 
four months ending May 31st, 


44,765 


THE NEWS, 


Being undenominational and 
reaching thousands of homes 
not reached by any other 
paper of its kind. ° 
Advertisers know its value, 
Published every Thursday. 
Write for rates. 


Des Moines, Iowa. Sd 
pina Address Th 
Eastern Office amines 


Union Gospel News, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Room 1227 
Am. Tract Society Building, 
NEW YORK. 
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A Frank-Faced 
Drummer... 


Couldn’t begin to create the interest in 
your wares by a personal canvass that a 
clearly worded advertisement in 





STANDARD UNI 


would. Brooklyn's best people buy it, 
read it and believe in it. It would be im- 
possible for a good ad of a good article to 
fail when placed in such a medium. 
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THE... 
“CENTURY” 
PONY... 


Each in its sphere the| 
Simplest, Fastest, Most | 
Profitable Machine 
Procurable. 


Oia, 
“NEW MODEL” 
WEB... 


Campbell Printing 
Press & Mfg. Co. 


6 Madison Avenue, New York 











334 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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q 
To School 
Advertisers... 


THE CHURCH STANDAND 
during the past season carried 50 
per cent more school advertising 
than during any previous year in 
its history. 

We have received during the 
past year more unsolicited testi- 
mony as to its value as a medium 
for this class of advertising than 
we have received during any pre- 
vious year, 

It stands upon its own merits 
entirely. If it cannot help you 
fill your school it does not want 
your business. What it does ask 
at your hands is a trial. If any 
paper circulating in the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, particularly 
in the great Middle Belt, can help 
you it is 


The Church... 
.. Standard. 


Special rate for 1896. 
THE CHURCH STANDARD COMPANY 
) Puiladelphia, Pa. 
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3 Good Presswork, 

e Render the advertising pages of 
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e@ Just as much care is taken ®) 

e with the advertising pages $ PE : ERSON 
D4 as with the illustrated and S MAG ZINE 
* text pages. e@ A 

@ ext page 5 ;, 
eoeeseseorseaeaesesrss Especially attractive. 
* 

e That is one reason why advertisers appreciate and use 

2 the “Peterson Magazine.”’ = Another—the rate of $80 

> per page an issue by the year. 

e@ 


The Peterson Company, '99 5¢t Ave., 
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We Are Not 
Crying 


Because there is much territory not 
covered by Texas Farm and Ranch, 


But We Are 
Rejoicing 
over the fact that the many custom- 
ers who use our advertising columns 


Year In and 
Year Out 


have long since learned that Texas 
Farm and Rancu covers thoroughly 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 


homa, Indian Territory. Have you $ | THE CHURCH MAGAZINES 
looked into the desirability of secur- $ | Keep every family informed concerning maiters 
ing the best class of customers in $| of importance within the Parish. Each copy 
above territory? A clean paper for + | finds a welcome in the home circle. Every copy 
clean advertisers seeking clean cus- $ | pp ome ng - Read byat least four members in 


tomers. 
The Church Press Association, 
TEXAS FARM AND RANCH 10 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Penna., 
DALLAS, TEXAS. publishes e long list of these church monthlies 


or prominent churches of all denominations in 

New York Office, Chicago Office, 3) PHILADELPHIA, NEw YORK and Boston, with a 

" Marquette Bidg. month. More than 300,000 reade Used and 

47 Times Bldg 4 od $ indorsed by the best advertisers in the United 
States. Seventh year. Incorporated 1893. 
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AMnzeiger... a1894 
Des Wlestens 


: 
DaILy, ; 8 pages i 
THE GREAT GERIIAN-AMERICAN ] ‘ 
PAPER OF THE WEST AND SUNDAY, 24 to 32 pages 
SOUTHWEST WEEKLY, . I2pages 
The leading, the foremost German daily of St. Louis— 
its circulation by far exceeds that of all the others. 
The Anzeiger des Westens pays more postage for its issue 
through the mails than any other German paper in St. Louis. 
The Anzeiger des Westens covers the German field of the 
West and Southwest. 
Tue Anzeicer pes Westens is always ready and —. to prove by a 
comparative investigation of all books—not of cash books only, which 
may be doctored—nor by affidavits, which some persons with an 
elastic conscience, and no sense of dishonor, make as easily as eating 
a good dinner, but by an investigation of everything, that its circula- 


tion is far greater than the circulation of any other German paper in St. 
Louis. 


JOHN SCHROERS An3eiger Association 
Business MANAGER PUBLISHERS 
Emit Caro 
ADVERTISING MANAGER ST. LOUIS 
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FULL VALUE 


for A 
@ 
Ce mo® 





( Weekly, established 1808 
ge - Morning Times, 1844 
¥ | Evening News, 1885 


brought greater returns thau all the 
other Dayton Dailies combined.”’ 


** Advertising in the Evening News 
—[Fat. from Adv, Lette.) 


Circulation, { 4200 (combines) Daily 


DAYTON... 


Morning Times 
Evening News 
Weekly Times-News 








They are absolutely the best newspapers in 
tineir section—best in every sense. They have 
the largest legitimate circulation of any Dailies 
in the city. They are family papers, delivered 
and read in the homes, they are newsy, strong 
local papers. An advertiser wishing to intro- 
duce an article of merit in the homes of this 
section will do well to consider them. 



















Srewvork. H. D. LA COSTE, “Nanager. 


Sewers 
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10,000 
f 


Youngstown’s 
Prosperous 
People 














Attended the reception given by the 


Vindicator 


In its up-to-date building last month. It was 
an evidence of the paper's popularity at home 
right where you want to sell your goods 

An enterprising newspaper in a live town 
is the winning combination at the disposal of 
advertisers. 


. A CIRCULATION OF... 





Information as lo advertising of 


New vor’ H1. D. La Coste, mc. 
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Farm News 


% 


Wy Has recently been exceptionally 


valuable as a business bringer 
W and there is every reason why 
we should be proud of it. 





eeeeececeecee 


W Some of its advertising patrons 

WV have written us their experiences Wy 
o\e and these letters have been re- W 
W produced in fac-simile . . . W 


*/\s We shall send them out in “/\s 
W pamphlet form to people who W 


. we think ought to be interested ; \ 
but if any general advertiser 
‘if should be neglected he will con- Nid 


fer a favor on us if he will send 


\, a ee WV 
W Free for the asking. \ y 


oe W 





<(\ The Hosterman “/\ 
“4 Publishing Company, \ 


W 150 Nassau Street, 


W New York. & Obie W 
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That the...... 


ST. LOUIS STAR 


with its magnificent circulation: 


Daily, - 50,000 





Sunday, 52,000 


Leading Republican Evening 
Newspaper 
in Republican Missouri 





will bring better results for money 
invested than any other St. Louis 


& FOR RATES 


Ask EIKER, You Know Him ! 


11 Tribune Building, New York. 
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Splendid Success 
with my inks! 


Office of 
MERRY & NICHOLSON PTG. CO. 
202 North Second Street. 


ST. LOUIS, Fune 19, 1896. 
PRINTERS INK FONSON, New York: 
‘DEAR SIR:—Please ship us at ounce by freight: 
20 Ils. Poster Red, No. 45, in 5-lb. caus, . $4.00 
10 “* Extra ‘Book and Cut, “‘ <& 2.00 
oi at, 3.00 
Gg Geen Wes 6 ee ee 3.00 
$12.00 
We have had splendid success in the inks vou have 
sent us so far, and our pressman tells us that the Poster 
‘Red ts the finest we have ever used. We are especially 
pleased with the Golden ‘Blue which we got from you, 
and think it ts the handsomest color we have had here- 
tofore in the blues. Trusting you will give this order 
your immediate attention, we remain, 


Yours truly, MERRY & NICHOLSON PTG. CO. 
H. L. MERRY, Pres’t. 





cost Messrs. Merry & Nicholson not less than thirty ($30.00) dollars, 

but it would be charged to their account, and they could pay for it 
any time within a year. These people enjoy a good rating in the commercial 
agencies, and there is no ink house in the country that would not be glad to 
trust them. To secure my ink they had to plank down the cash with the 
order, otherwise I would not ship it, but by so doing they saved $18.00, I 
trust no one. I have no agents. I keep no books. These are some of the 
reasons why I can sell my inks from fifty to eighty per cent lower than my com 
petitors. All I ask is a fair trial. If the goods are not found as represented, 
I always buy them back. My job inks are the despair of the printing ink 
trade. They are sold in 4 Ib. cans for 25 cents a can, with the exception of 
Carmines, Bronze Reds and Fine Purples, which are sold at 50 cents a 4 Ib. can. 
My news ink is the best in the world, and is sold at 6 cents a lb, in 25-lb. 
kegs, and 4 cents a pound in 500-lb. barrels. Send for my price list. Address 


Printers Ink Jonson 
8 Spruce Street, New York 


TT: above order, if sent to any of the Cincinnati ink houses, would 
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“IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT 
BLOWS NOBODY GOOD.” 


MIIHE devastating cyclone which struck St. 
ma} Louis on May 27th destroyed over $30,- 
000,000 worth of property and laid 
waste a large tract of this prosperous 
Western city. The terrible property loss 

ss means, however, Immediate Good Times in 
St. Louis, as there will be over $10,000,000 spent in the 
next six months in repairing the loss to buildings and 
property. This means a largely increased amount of 
money in circulation. Money in circulation always 
meaiis good times. 





‘e St Louis Chronicle 


with its circulation of over 100,000 daily, is the best 
medium through which to reach the class that will get 
most of this $10,000,000. Do you want a part of it? 
THe St. Louis CHRONICLE was the first newspaper to 
publish an account of the storm, having an edition on 
the street within one hour after the cyclone struck the 
city. THE CHRONICLE Is also the only paper in St. Louis 
to publish in book form photographic views taken im- 
mediately after the storm. The book contains forty- 
four full-page illustrations, each carefully selected as 
portraying the awful fury of the storm. Each illustra- 
tion has a short description of the scene photographed, 
and the book is prefaced by a condensed description of 
the time the cyclone struck St. Louis, the section dev- 
astated and the amount of ruin wrought. A copy of 
this book will be mailed free to any general advertiser 
on application to 


E. T. PERRY, 53 Tribune Building, 


Manager Gen’! Advertising Dep't, New York City. 


The Scripps-McRae League. 
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“God must have loved the com- 
mon people, he made so many of 
them.” The advertiser of to-day 
loves them because there are so 
many of them. 

The “common people” —the 
bone and sinew of the nation—read 
country weeklies. They are pecul- 
iarly responsive to advertisements. 
They are compelled to make 
their money go as far as possible, 
and they read advertisements to 
enable them to do so. 

To reach a million families of 
“the common people” in the 
Middle West each week, the lists 

of the 


Chicago 


...Newspaper Union... 


should be utilized. 


1450 


country weeklies are represented 
in these lists. No need of giving 
a separate order to each. Sim- 
ply give one order and presto! the 
ad appears in each of the 1,450 


papers. 
Fuller information on request. 


ADDRESS: 


...Chicago Newspaper Union... 


10 Spruce St., New York, N.Y., & 
87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
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i DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


INK, 





Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to te ae er problems and 


to offer a ee for the betterment of this department. 
criticised sg 2 frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book- 
‘ell me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can lighten them. 


tising will b 
lets, novelties, catalogues. 


Anything pertaining to adver- 





ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 





SToP AT THE 
HOTEL THACHER. 
My Wife and I, Proprietors, 
Formerly of Eagle Hotel, 
Laconia,N.H. . . . - 
ABBIE A. SMITH, 
FRED. B. SMITH. 
RATES. 
2.00 per Day. 
Large, Light Sample Rooms. 
75 Rooms, with Steam Heat. 
Electric Lights, Bath-Rooms. 
Elegant Kooms, Specially Fitted for Ladies. 
Gentlemen’s Keading and *moking Rooms. 
The only second-class house in the U. 
8. that charges everybody first-class 
prices. No special rates to preachers, 
shows and drummers. 
Biddeford, Me. 

Here is a letter-head that will un- 
doubtedly prove to be good advertis- 
ing. The chances are that every one 
who sees it will remember it, and if 
they ever happen to be in Biddeford, 
Me., will hunt up the Hotel Thacher. 

It probably wouldn’t do the Waldorf 
very much good, but for a small hotel 
in a small town it is first rate. 

*_* 
* 
Or Crrvy, Pa., June 12, 1896. 
Mr. C. A. Bates: 

Dear Sir—In your criticism of H. H. Hod- 
son’s advertising in the June roth issue of 
Printers’ INK, you use the sentence, ** I 
doubt if advertising ever created a demand’ 
—applying this to general advertising. Do 
you not think the principal aim of ail, or 
nearly all, patent medicine advertisements is 
simply for that object ? 

Their advertisements have always appeared 
to me as being written any with the idea 
of creating rather than of supplying any exist- 
ing demand. Yours respectfully, 

R. L. BeGLey. 


Patent medicines would not sell un- 
less there was a demand for them. If 
people did not have dyspepsia it would 
do no good to advertise cures for dys- 
pepsia. If people were not nervous 
and sleepless and tired, spring medi- 
cines would not sell. I don’t believe 
advertising ever created a demand for 
anything. As I have said before, it 
simply told where and how to satisfy 
an existing demand. 

The dyspeptic may not know what 
his complaint is, but he knows that he 
feels pretty bad and has a certain lot of 
symptoms. When he sees these symp- 
toms described in an advertisement, 





and credited to dyspepsia, he then 
knows just what is the matter with him, 
and knows that he would like to get rid 
of it—he demands the medicine that 
will cure him. 

The trouble with the man who does 
not see this point in all advertising is 
that he has not thought deeply enough 
on the subject. If he will follow the 
line of reasoning straight to its ulti- 
mate conclusion he will see that I am 
right in saying that the demand must 
precede the supply. 

*_* 


The following letter and advertise- 
ment explain themselves : 
** THe HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE,” 
Publication Offices 
271 Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 
D. T. Mallett, Publisher. 
New York, June 6, 1896. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York City: 
Dear Sir—Knowing you are on the look- 
out all the time for attractive advertisements 
in conducting your department in Printers’ 
Ink, I beg to hand you a page taken from The 
Hardwareman, Birmingham, England, con- 
taining the advertisement of the Bissell Car- 
pet Sweeper Co., emanating from their Lon- 
don office. We think the wording of this 
advertisement is unusually effective and is 
worth noticing. Yours very truly, 
D. T. MAttett. 





There's 


Arsenic 


and there’s 


Sugar 


They look alike, and are sometimes mis- 
taken for one another. But their effect upon 
human nature is different. 

So it is with carpet sweepers. There's the 
real ‘‘ Bissell’’ and there’s the real imitation, 
and they perhaps look alike, and cost pretty 
near the same, according to the cunning of 
the imitator, who toileth not nor spinneth. 

The real ‘** Bissell”? is as good for your 
customer as the sugar, and the imitation is as 
fatal as the arsenic, not only to the customer, 
but to his affection for the seller. 

We have not invented and labored over 
a sweepers for four and twenty years 
without knowing the good from the bad, so 
we make the evel cup aears “The Bissell.” 

If you can no longer afford to sully your- 
self with the arsenic, pray let us quote for 
the purer goods. 

BISS *<LL CARPET SWEEPER CO., 

47 Wilson Street, Finsbury, E. C. 

J. L. Pollitt, London Manager. 

—The Hardwareman: Birmingham and 
London. 
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Tuurston & Company. 
Dealers in General Merchandise. 
CENTRAL Lake, Antrim County, Mich., 
June 5, 1896. 
Chas. Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Sir—I inclose a letter and a booklet 
for your inspection. The latter strikes me 
as being exceedingly well written—my sole 
criticism being that the head-lines should not 
be a part of the reading matter. 

Of course, I am one of your admirers. But 
then you have so many that one more or less 
will not swell your head or break your heart. 
What is more to the point, however, I have 
made our advertising fay since I began read- 
ing your department in Printers’ Ink, and 
that is something that it never did before. 
Yours truly, Geo. L. THuRsToN. | 

By the way, Pingree & Smith, the Detroit 
shoemakers, have just issued a catalogue, 
the cover of which is made of white fiber 
chamois, and its title, “Styles in Shoes for 
1896 and 1897, Pingree & Smith,”’ isembossed 
on the cover. It is all white, not a speck of 
black or color. I think it very handsome. 

Eo. L. THURSTON. 

The letter sent is so good that I re- 
produce it. It seems to me that it 
says just enough to make its recipient 
think very hard and favorably about 
Apollo Iron. It has the merit of be- 
ing short and crisp, and at the same 
time makes its point completely. 

APpoL_o Iron AND STEEL ComPANy. } 
PitrsBuRG, June 1, 1896. 
Messrs. Thurston & Co., Central Lake, 

Mich.: 

GENTLEMEN—The difference in cost _be- 
tween Apollo and other makes of galvanized 
iron is offset by the difference in working ; so 
that, generally, one is considered about as 
cheap as the other for common work. For 
rey. | work, the other makes are good enough; 
for particular work, Apoilo not only makes a 
better job, but makes more money ; it works 
so easily. . 

Every man must decide for himself as to 
whether it pays to carry in stock two grades 
of galvanized iron. We doubt it. Yours 
very truly, ApoLLo IRON AND STEEL Co. 

The text of the little booklet is also 
first-rate, but seems occasionally slight- 
ly involved. It sounds like J. E. 
Powers, and the typography is much 
like what he usually affects. Powers’ 
work is strong because of its extreme 
simplicity and because of the aptness 
of his similes. When he gets through 
explaining a thing you generally un- 
derstand all that he wishes you to un- 
derstand about that thing. ‘lhe ad- 
vertisement writer can render no bet- 
ter service than this. 


THE CUSHION. 
APOLOGY. 

We should be ashamed to offer a cushion 
as the inducement to buy our iron, It might 
be said that our iron needs a cushion. 

The inducement is: we make the best iron. 

THE SHEETS. 

Flat, soft, correct to gauge, of uniform 
bending capacity, works without breaking or 
weakening. Bright—Apollo Best Bloom is 


both trade-mark and password—makes a 
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good job; good jobs bring profit and stand- 
ing. Saves time; and workmen’s time is a 
little better than so much money. 

The man who uses Apollo has clear advan- 
tage over the man who uses another—any 
other. 

THE TOP SHEET 
is delivered almost without blemish ; thanks 
to the cushion. 

HAPPY THOUGHT. 

Some of the most useful inventions are 
bare hits. The washer under a nut, for ex- 
ample, is perfect ; there will never be an im- 

rovement on it. It is immensely important. 
scarcely any machine could get on without 
it. A patent on washers would give sub- 
stantial control of machinery. 

THE CUSHION. 

The simpler the better. A washer is only 
a cushion between the holder and its holdee. 
This galvanized iron cushion, between the 
sharp end of the band and the somewhat 
delicate thin, flat sheets of galvanized iron, is 
a washer ; it does what a washer does. 

The only galvanized iron you get with its 
top sheet whole and flat has this Apollo 
cushion on it. 

* * 
* 
Wisconsin Free Liprary Commission, 
Miss L. E. Stearns, Secretary, 
Public Library, 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 19, 1896. 
Chas. Austin Bates, Printers’ Ink, New 

York: 

Dear Sir—Will you kindly give me some 
suggestions in Printers’ INK on ways and 
means of advertising a free public fibeary ? 
I shall be very grateful. Very truly, 

L. E. STEARNS. 

I should think one of the best ways 
to advertise a free public library would 
be to publish, in the newspapers, lists 
of the new books received each week 
or each month. A bare statement of 
the names of the books would of itself 
attract a great many people, and I am 
inclined to think that the newspapers 
would publish such lists without charge. 
An advertisement in the daily papers, 
telling people that the library is free 
and what the advantages are of those 
who hold cards, would be a good thing 
also. 

One of the best plans I should think 
to increase the usefulness of a library 
would be to interest the public school 
teachers in the higher grades, and in 
this way get at the rising generation. 
It would be a good plan to send out 
letters or circulars to all of the teach- 
ers. These should be sent out regu- 
larly, perhaps once a week or once in 
two weeks, and should contain any 
news there was to tell about the library, 
including perhaps a printed slip of the 
lists of the new books, and it might be 
suggested to the teachers that they 
recommend to their pupils the reading 
of such books as they thought would 
be of benefit, telling them at the same 
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time that the book could be secured 
through the free library. 

The problem seems to be just the 
same as that which confronts the ad- 
vertiser of any business or of any en- 
terprise. It is simply to tell people 
what one has, why it is desirable, and 
how easily it is to get. 

** 
RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


Mr. Henry Kuhn, of Boston, sends 
me a half page ad of the Raymond 
Syndicate. This concern makes a 
specialty of buying up job lots of mis- 
cellaneous merchandise, and of selling 
them at very low prices. 

The following matter is printed in 
pica gothic type in the center of a full 
half page of the Boston 77aveler - 





The great sale at Raymond’s will begin 
Saturday morning. We desire to spare our 
patrons the customary agony of that wild 
description of fire sales and submit to their 
ow: judgment the largest and best stock of 
staple clothing, boots and shoes and general 
merchandise ever catried by us. It simply 
must be sold quickly for what it will bring, 
as the most of it is thoroughly wet. 

WasuincTon St., OpposirE BRoMFIELD, 

Nos. 352-4-6. 
___ THE RAYMOND SYNDICATE. 

This seeins to me to be an almost 
criminal waste of space. The infor- 
mation contained is so meager that I 
don’t se* how it could be expected to 
attract the necessary number of people. 

Nowadays people expect definite in- 
formation in their advertisements. 
They are attracted by prices and par- 
ticulars. I don’t believe a woman will 
go to the trouble to dress herself and 
go down town on a wild goose chase. 
She wants to know pretty near exactly 
what she is going for, and how much 
money she will have to take with her. 

The ad that will draw the most peo- 
ple is the one that contains the most 
definite information about desirable 
roods. 

§ + * 


Gold and Silversmiths. 
Diamonds our specialty. 
ToronTo, June g, 1896. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York: 

Dear Sir—Inclosed please find a few ads 
which have been taken at random from our 
id book, also, under separate cover, a copy 
of Our Illustrated Paper. 

Will be pleased to read through your col- 
umns in Printers’ INK your criticism of our 
efforts. Yours faithfully, 

L. 


Amprose Kent & Sons, | 


H. Luxe 
Most of the ads sent are really first 
rate. There is in almost all of them 


atoo evident straining after display, 
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and this often defeats its own ends, 
by giving the ad a spotty, mixed-up 
appearance. 

The simplest, good, readable type, 
with a strong head-line, and perhaps a 
border, is about the best that can be 
done in the way of display. The ad- 
dition of an illustration to an adver- 
tisement of this sort displays it per- 
fectly if the illustration is good. Fan- 
ciful arrangement of types and _bor- 
ders is more likely to hurt an adver- 
tisement than to help it. 

An advertisement is meant to be 
read and the easier and simpler you 
can make the operation the better will 
be the results. Chopping the ad up 
into disjointed parts merely serves to 
make it more difficult to read—serves 
to lessen the number of its readers. 

Most of these Kent ads have the 
positive merit of quoting definite prices. 
I reproduce some of these because they 
may be useful to other jewelers. 


KENT’S 
Richmond Street. 


THE WHEELS OF TIME 


Dinner Spoiled— Husband Mad—Serv- 
ant Girl Ugly—The Ancient Clock did 
its best—it’s old enough to rest—its 
going qualities have gone—you want a 
Good Clock and temper saver—an in- 
telligent clock that won’t mislead you— 
we have them for THree Do_tars— 
you save time and worry by purchas- 
ing one. We sell all kinds at all prices 
—-and every clock fits the price. 
—Residents of the city when entertaining 
friends from the country are cordially in- 
vited to visit our showrooms, which are now 
recognized as one of the chief attractions of 
the city. 
AMBROSE KENT & SONS, 
Watchmakers and Jewelers, 
5 and 7 Richmond St. West, 


ToronrTo. 








Canapa’s GREATEST JEWELRY STORE. 


Your Wife’s Watch 


ought to be a good one. Her minutes 
are valuable—you see that at meal 
time. Have you not learned her re- 
quirements? 


She Needs a Watch 


that she can risk anywhere—accurate, 
stylish and genuine, moderate in price. 
Our special movements cased in 14-kt. 
gold cases, handsome as a fifty-dollar 
watch, though it costs only thirty 
down to 
TWENTY DOLLARS. 
Mail orders filled promptly. 
AMBROSE KENT & SONS, 
156 Yonge St., 
5 and 7 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto. 
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Canapa’s GREATEST JEWELRY STORE. 


Parents... 


give your boys good watches and they'll 
treasure them as a Vanderbilt would a million 
dollars. We have Boys’ Watches, silver 
case, Waltham movement—a most exceilent 
timepiece. We warrant them, 


SIX DOLLARS. 
“ Buy Only the Best!’’ 


Order by mail from 
AMBROSE KENT & SONS, 
156 Yonge St., 
5 and 7 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto. 





Canapa’s GREATEST JEWELRY STORE. 
KEEP AN EYE 
ON YOUR EYES. 


Do not postpone the use of glasses a mo- 
ment if you feel the need of them. 
Remember the longer eyes are deprived 
of the aid they need the worse they be- 
come—consult 
OUR DOCTOR OF REFRACTION. 
He will subject you to a careful examina- 
tion of your eyes—furnish at moderate cost 
spectacles or eye-glasses in steel, nickel or 
gold, with best quality lenses. 
AMBROSE KENT & SONS, 
156 Yonge St., 
5 and 7 Richmond St. West, 
Toronto. 


Canapa’s GREATEST JEWELRY STORE. 


If Your Boy 


is not on time, the chances are it is no 
fault of hiss HAS HE A WATCH? 
If not, then you are to blame for his be- 
hind time. He might have a first-class 
timepiece as low as 
ONE SEVENTY-FIVE 
UP TO SIX, 
according to style and quality: all the 
style anybody could ask. Good enough 
for you, too, if you need a watch. 
AMBROSE KENT & SONS, 
156 Yonge St., 
5 and 7 Richmond St. West, 
ToronTo. 
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Houston, "Tex. " ‘e# 13, 1896. 
Printers’ Ink, New York, N. Y.: 

Gents -Inclosed please Sad an original 
and rather peculiarly worded and construct- 
ed ad, We have had quite a discussion over 
it and wish you to give us your opinion in 
regard to it, as to whether you consider it a 
catchy ad for intelligent customers. 

Very respectfully, W.W. CHAMBERLIN. 

I should think that this was a first- 
rate advertisement. ‘There is nothing 
specially startling about it, and it 
shows a too apparent effort to make a 

“smart” ad. That doesn’t prevent it 
being good. I should think it ought 
to help sell a water. 
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“THe Monitor-Press.’ 
WELLINGTON, Kans., aioe 4, 1896. 
Mr. Chas. Austin Bates, New York (ity: 

Dear Sir—Inclosed we send you some of 
our blotters which we get out monthly. The 
one headed ** Our Blotter,” is an innovation, 
at least as far as we are concerned. Has it 
any merit of its own, or is the fact that it is 
a“ cha'-ge”’ its only claim? 

We have drawn largely on Printers’ Ink 
for the subject matter used, you will, per- 
haps, notice. 

We have issued these blotters more or less 
regularly each month for four or five years, 
and we think they help us, to some extent, in 
both lines of our business - newspaper and job 
printing. Your truly, CHARLES Hoop. 

The blotter spoken of contains, be- 
sides the matter which I reprint, a 
monthly calendar. It is printed inthe 
form of a newspaper, in four columns 
with a regular newspaper heading. 

I consider it first-rate advertising 
and much better than that usually done 
on blotters. At the same time I can’t 
say that I think very much of blotter 
advertising. The same matter printed 
in a nice circular or booklet would 
have much better effect. I don’t be- 
lieve the people pay attention to blot- 
ters. When a blotter comes in it is 
recognized asa blotter, and if it escapes 
the waste-basket, it is placed in some 
secluded spot where it can be reached 
if necessary. I don’t believe the mat- 
ter on it is read one time in a hundred, 
either when it first comes or when it is 
in use. I reproduce this blotter sim- 
ply because it is better than other blot- 
ters and not because I indorse the idea 
of using bl blotters for advertising. 


Founded 1872. t 


OUR BL OTTER. 


WELLINGTON, Kan., June, 1°96. 

You can do business without the aid of the 
printer—but it’s hard wor' 

You can do business with badly set and 
old-fashioned office stationery — but you 
won't. 

That is, if you have us get it up for you. 
We are possessed of late designs in type, 
good presses and the ability to use both to 
the best effect. 

Our prices are just about right, too. We 
print, regular stoc 

1000 12 Ib. letter heads for 
1000 10 Ib. letter heads for 
1000 7 1b. note heads for 
1000 Statements for 
1000 bill heads... .......... 
1000 64 XXX envelopes 
1000 6 XX envelopes... 
Better or cheaper stock in proportion. 
When patrons seek another store 
What help are salesmen then ? 
One little double column ad 
Is worth a thousand men ! 

It is better to advertise a little too much 
than not quite enough. 

It is not necessary to advertise so that he 
who runs may read, but it is that he who 
runs may stop to read. 

Because e you can make some money in your 
business without advertising, it is no proof 
that My could not make more if you did ad- 
vert 

A straight line is the shortest distance 
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from one point to another; and plain, 
straightforward | statements in advertising 
reach the er’s reason more quickly than 
=i round-about sort.—JED SCARBORO, 

n ad, no matter how perfect it may be, 
should not be expected to yield enormous 
profits. Noman invests a dollar these —- 
with a certaint of doubling it honest] 

tten and conscientious 
ried out will yield a fair per cent on t' 
vestment, but should not be ex = to 
double your money for you.—Ad 
 Monitor-Press is a trade- beings -" its 
advertising patrons. Its circulation is steady 
and reliable. ubscribers want it bad 
enough to pay its regular subscription — 
and hence they value it more high) nd 
read it more thoroughly than free cop ay of 
other papers, which they have neither sub- 
seri for nor want. 
It will pay you to use the Monitor-Press to 
reach Monitor-Press readers. Try it! Test 
it Has paid others; will pay you. 





* 
READY-MADE ADS. 


[I do not write these ready-made ads. The 
taken wherever they are found, and ¢ it ~ 
ven tothe amr when he is known. Contri- 
utions of brigh 8 are solicited. The name 
and address 0’ the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C A.B. j 





For a Book Dealer. 


All the 


Summer Reading 


You want can be found at 
this place. Stories by the 
very best authors at prices far 
below any other house in the 
city. 





For an Optician. 


Just What 
Your Eyes Need 


We'll tell you after scientifically 
testing them. This service and 
advice is free! If glasses are 
needed, we select the best and 
most effective kind, and charge 
moderately for them. 





For a Druggist. 


A Well 
Known Fact. 


Stomach troubles are not brought on in a 
day, week or month; they are caused very 
often from years of neglect. You are prob- 
ably paying the penalty for this neglect. If 
you are you should take Ko-da, for it will 
cure when others fail. Ko-da is guaranteed 
to cure any disorders of the liver, the kid- 
neys, the stomach or the blood. 





For an Architect. 


Depends 
On the Architect. 


A house is either fine or other- 
wise—just as his ideas are good 
or bad and his experience wide 
or limited. 

Depend on us for the best work 
obtainable. 





For a Shirt Maker. 
Good-Enough 
_— 


Lots of people wear this kind; 
for once in your life, at least, 
insist upon getting a Shirt that 
suits you perfectly. We can ac- 
complish this. Try us. 





For a Clothier. 


There Is 
No One 
So Blind 


That he cannot /ee/ the difference even 
though he cannot s e in the values of the 
Excellent, Stylish, All-Wool Men’s Suits 
which we are just about giving away this 
week at $5.00 

Every suit of = would cost you $1o to 
$14 in the best retail stores in the city. Every 
garment is made in our own factories and is 
fully guaranteed as to material and work- 
manship. 2,700 suits to select from ; colors, 
light, medium and dark; all sizes from 33 
to 44. 





kor Dry Goods. 


“ Much Ado 
About Nothing” 


Is not in our line, but 
when we have “ some- 
thing ”’ that is unusually 
meritorious — which is 
quite frequently — we 
want you to know it. 
Note these “ some- 
things’’; they are of more 
than ordinary, merit. 


For a Laundry. 


LAUNDRY LOGIC. 


Man is a reasonable being. Recognizing 

ay ot we want to reason with him regard- 
is laundry. 

ne aslda’ *t you rather have yourcollars and 
cuffs done upin the most approved style, and 
made white and clean-looking ? 

Wouldn’t you rather have your laundry 
come home promptly on the day promised ? 

Wouldn’t you rather have a laundry do 
your work that uses the most modern ma- 
chinery, etc. ? 

If you do (and we are sure you MUST) 
crop us a postal or telephone 1o92, and our 
wagons will call any time desired. 





For Boots and Shoes. 


SPEAK 
QUICKLY ! 


Or you'll get left! Not 
many pairs left of those 
Men’s $4.00 Light Tan 
Shoes which we are run- 
ning at the ridiculously 


low price of ° $2.15 
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When you are buying newspaper space 
in Kansas City ask - wm, = 
you'll take : 


The World 


Daily, - 26,000 


Sunday, 31,000 


4 
The World 


Kansas City 
L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager 


4 
A. Frank Richardson 


NEW YORK. LONDON. CHICAGO. 
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os 
ee GEO. P. ROWELL, ESO., 


Se RS For twenty-eight years publisher of the American News- 


paper Directory, a man who is known by all newspapers 
in both countries as one of the greatest exponents of the 

og: worths and merits of a newspaper, states editorially, in 
Printers’ Ink of the issue of June 3d, that he made the 
statement : 


‘“* THE CHRONICLE is the best conducted 
newspaper published in San Francisco,”’ 


And he ought to know. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers of Youth’s Companion, say: ‘‘ We do not underesti- 
mate, we think, the strength of the San Francisco Chronicle for 
our advertising and shall try during 1896 to make up for lost time 
by using it more largely than any other paper in your territory.” 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE: 


‘*The San Francisco Chronicle is the most important newspaper 
published on the Pacific Coast—one of the few in the United 
States that may be said to stand in the front rank of American 
journalism.” 


y San Francisco 
M2 Chronicle 


Has Twenty Thousand MORE Circulation 


than any other paper published in San Francisco, and 
must commend itself to all advertisers as the best me- 
dium to advance their interests upon the Pacific Coast. 


oe NEW YORK OFFICE: 213 Temple Court. 


CHAS. J. BROOKS, MIANAGER. 
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There is nothing so 
agreeable for shaving 
as 


CUTELIX 


Aa cilladt ta i uaiiteal a 


A few drops in water 
make a fine lather, 
and the application of 
it to your face after 
shaving is soothing, 
healing and comfort- 
ing. 

If you can’t get it 
from your druggist 
send us twenty-five 
cents, and a bottle 
will be forwarded by 
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CUTELIX CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 
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The Season of the Year .# 2 


is now on us when the busy mosquito 
= in his little nightly work — the 


ites are painful and troublesome. 


e CUTELIX 


rubbed on the affected spots gives in- 
stant relief and soon cures. It is 
equally efficacious for pimples, black- 
heads, etc. In the market for over 
eighty years. 
$4444444666 
25 CENTS. « AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
HEESEEESESS 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


THE OPEN CAR 


is most agreeable to ride on during the 


warm weather and the traffic is nearly 
doubled in summer. People ride more 
and oftener, and consequently 


STREET CAR 
ADVERTISING 7 
is most i pon nd on heated 


term. Rates are the same though, even 
if circulation is nearly doubled. 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


253 BROADWAY New York. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 
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PRESENT 
LUXURIES 


used once as a 
toilet luxury 
soon becomes 
an every-day 
necessity. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
PRICE 25 CENTS 


CUTELIX CO. 


253 Broadway 
New York 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Street Car 
Advertising 


is daily growing more popular as 
its merits are constantly becom- 
ing more manifest. A glance at 
the display in cars of all large 
cities will show not only the cards 
of known general Advertisers but 
those of local fame. The reading 
matter is interesting. The illus- 
trations meritorious. Passengers 
read the announcements and re- 
member them. They are house- 
hold words. 








Dont you Want them 


to know about you ? 


We can place your card in 
15,000 cars. The best in 
America and Canada. 


a 


Geo. Kissam & Co., 
Postal Telegraph Bldg., - New York. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 





The 
Brightest 
Designers in 
America 


are constantly working on 
new ideas for street car cards; 
an appreciative and critical 
audience of millions view at 
their leisure the product of 
their brains. 





And Remember It! 
That’s Why Street Car 
Advertising 


has become such a great me- 
dium. But you want it placed 
properly and reliably. We 
can do it! 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


Executive Offices: 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., New York. 
18 BRANCH OFFICES—15,000 CARS. 

















PRINTERS’ INK, 


923233355555: 


POOR —<« 
ADVERTISING 


is too expensive for an advertiser to indulge 
in. It costs more money, and often gives 
a backward shove which takes too much 
time to overcome. 


In Advertising, more than anything 
else, that which is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well. 


For Advertising costs money, whether 
done well or not. 


Knowledge in this business is not a 
natural gift. It comes only with experi- 
ence and a careful study of the subject. It 
must have a fundamental basis. 


Thirty years’ study of the Advertising 
business, from the Advertiser's standpoint, 
is what we offer the intending Advertiser. 


Having facilities unequaled by any 
other agency, we are able to make adver- 
tisements attractive. 


An intimate knowledge of mediums 
enables us to discriminate justly in the 
Advertiser's favor. 
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Intimate business relations with papers 
enable us to secure the lowest prices. 


The Advertiser could not be more 
painstaking and careful. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co. W 
(Established 1865) \ 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 


Boe ecccot® 





